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Hermitage Books 
to help you 
understand 

human 


problems 


CHANGING 
CONCEPTS 
OF THE 
BIBLE 


An Analysis of Its Words, Symbols, 
and Beliefs 


By WERNER WOLFF 


A re-translation of the Bible that 
constructs its lost and hidden 
meanings ... and considers their 
significance in forming the ethical 
structure of our civilization. It 
opens new paths for true under- 
standing of the Scriptures and also 
presents a challenge, since many 
of our religious beliefs may be 
based upon erroneous interpreta- 
tions. 

Changing Concepts of The Bible 
reviews the story of the world’s 
creation and makes available a 
new method of culture analysis 
through psychological study of 
words, symbols and beliefs. This 
is the first retracing of Biblical 
symbols . . . covering thoroughly 
the language and meaning from 
which stem many of our motiva- 
tions. 


Illustrated $5.00 


. 


THE THRESHOLD 
OF THE 
ABNORMAL 


A Basic Survey of Psychoanalysis 
By WERNER WOLFF 


A comprehensive 
known phases of the abnormal 
with consideration given to those 
aspects of human behavior which 
lie between what we call normal 
and abnormal. Includes physio- 
logical and environmental factors 
of abnormal psychology, diagnosis 
and treatment. 


survey of all 


Here is vital information clearly 
and effectively presented so that 
no reader will experience difficulty 
in developing the basic knowledge 
for understanding the various 
sides of mental illness. Complete 
with an exceptional bibliography 
of some 2,500 items. 


Illustrated $6.50 


At your bookseller. Or mail coupon now for 
5 days’ free examination. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HERMITAGE HOUSE, INC., Dept. PP-7 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval the following 
books: 


[] Changing Concepts of The Bible ($5.00) 
[] The Threshold of The Abnormal ($6.50) 
I will deposit with the postman the cost 
of the book(s) plus postal charges. Unless 
completely satisfied I may return Book(s) 
within 5 days and you will refund the 
purchase price. 


I | cesteshcssvcecantinsiseonsoccrenatceniecdmennatariae 
PE sisticcsontcrininceminakuasna ada 
City ...-ZONne........ eC iaicsectnstechecs 


[] Save C.O.D. postal charges. Check box 
and enclose price of book(s) with cou- 
pon. Book(s) will be sent postpaid 
(same 5-day return privilege and re- 
fund guarantee). 
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CHRIST 


By MAXIMILIAN BEYER 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


HRIST discloses the cause of 
functional mental and emo- 
tional disorders and provides a 
manual for the removal of this 


cause. 


At all bookstores $5.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 416 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Sex Life in Marriage 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. . . . It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will help many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. 


‘The best manual to give to persons about 
to be married and to those couples whose 
marriage threatens to fail.‘’-—Ohio State Med- 
ical Journal. 


‘‘Psychologists in personal and adjustment 
clinics will do well to recommend this treatise 
both for its tone and its content.’’—American 
Journal of Psychology. 


“A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some 
of the problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage.’’—Journal of Home Economics, 


“It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who nave conflicts about sex life.’’—Puay- 
chiatric Quarterly. 


‘“‘A simple, practical guide . . In line with 
modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.’’—Secience News Letter. 


$2.00 Postfree 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 449 F, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11 





By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 











A FEW LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH 


Dr. Oates 


To the Editor: 
I cannot express to you my persot 
way in which 
this journal into the practical 
hands of so many of the people of 
part of the country. 
The efficiency with which you have beer 
working and the respect and 
detail which you show is a thing that 
to copy in my own ministry. 
Wayne E. Oates 


Profess« yr of 


Southern Baptist 


Seminary 


West Virginia 
Editor : 

This will acknowledge receipt of 
cent letter and enclosed certificate of Cl 
Membership in the Pastoral Psycl 
Book Club. I am grateful for this | 

As Hospital Chaplain, I have read with 
interest and profit each issue of 
Psyenotocy. You and your staff 
complimented for this high caliber and 
presentation. It is meeting a real 
f many who feel 
being of greater help to patients and 
under our care. 

Lyte O. SNYDER 
Chaplain, Veterans 
Beckley, West Virginia 


Kentucky 
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Club. Each 


magazine is both interesting and helpfu 
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Chaplain in this Veterans Hospital, I want 
and need to keep abreast of the best in pas- 
toral psychology. 

Paut B. Cooper 

Chaplain, Veterans Hospital 

Outwood, Kentucky 


Alabama 
To the Editor: 

I, too, agree with the many who have ex- 
pressed their satisfaction regarding the new 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. The deci- 
sion to accept my Charter Membership was 
very easily made. As the new books on pas- 
toral work increase, I am confident that the 
Editorial Advisory Board will be of untold 
yalue to the members such as myself who 
want the most helpful books. 

FRANK S. THOMAS 
Leeds, Alabama 
Virginia Social Worker 
To the Editor: 

By this time I am well acquainted with 
PasTORAL PsyCHOLOGY inasmuch as our Li 
brary here has subscribed to it and is re- 
ceiving it regularly. I have found the arti- 
cles in it throughout to be uniformly inform- 
ative and stimulating, and believe that the 
journal represents a substantial contribution 
to the development of more effective human 
inter-relationships as it applies the principles 
of understanding human motivation to the 
general field of religion. And, of course, it 
keeps us abreast of the best thinking in the 
religious field on the complex matters in 
volved in the understanding of, and the more 
effective working with, human beings. 

I have called to the attention of our stu- 
dents as well as the faculty members of this 
school, the availability of your excellent 
journal. It is my hope that, in addition to 
having it available for use in our Library, 
some of these persons might want to sub 
scribe to it. 

GeorGce T. Katcir 

Director, School of Social Work 
College of William and Mary 
Richmond, Virginia 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor : 

Because I have come to respect your 
journal, I am glad to be included among the 
Charter Members of your Book Club. 

Increasingly the opportunities of pastoral 
counseling amaze me, and | am aided toward 
a greater competency by a critical reading 


uw 


Publishers of Fine Books for over Four Centuries 


A challenging book 
for a time of crisis 


Christian 
Education in 
a Democracy 


By FRANK E. GAEBELEIN, Litt. D. 


A special committee of Chris- 
tian educators, authorized by the 
National Association of Evangeli- 
cals, has worked for more than 
three years on the central problems 
of Christian education. This ep- 
ochal volume, a direct outgrowth 
of their labors, constitutes a land- 
mark for everyone concerned with 
the future of American youth. 

A partial list of topics indicates 
the scope, timeliness and impor- 
tance of Dr. Gaebelein’s work: The 
need of Christian education in an 
age of crisis. The aims, opportuni- 
ties and needs at college level. The 
training of the Christian teacher. 
The responsibility of the home. The 
goal of Christian education. 

Written out of evangelical con- 
viction and sound scholarship, this 
book compels the attention of every 
section of Protestantism. 


At your bookstore * $4.00 


OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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of current writing in this area. 

This is neither an “ad” nor a “fan letter” 
—it is just a written stand on “this side of 
the fence.” 

L. RALPH TABOR 
Luther Place Memorial 
Washington, D. C. 


Church 


See Our Current Selection 
To the Editor: 

Thank you for the Wise book, Pastoral 
Counseling. I consider this the most worth- 
while “premium” book I have received 
through a book club. I look forward with 
real anticipation to the coming selections. 

Incidentally, I have read the new book by 
Rev. Wayne E. Oates of Southern Baptist 
Seminary, The Christian Pastor. It is to be 
released to the public on or about March 5, 
I believe. If your reviewing staff has read 
this book I am sure they agree that it is a 
valuable contribution to the literature in its 
field. It begins where most pastors are and 
goes on to where they should be in the mat- 
ter of pastoral counseling. Dr. Oates’ sound, 
conservative theology makes this book of 
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May 


more value to the minister than many others 
that have tried to cover the same ground 








J. Dan WILLIAMs 
Little Flock Baptist Church 
Shepherdsville, Kentucky 


How Far and Wide? 
To the Editor: 


In order to insure my membership in the 
Book Club as a Charter Member, this is to 
inform you that I do wish to be enrolled 

Also, permit me to express my apprecia- 
tion for the way the Club has been establish- 
ed. It makes one feel that his viewpoint is 
important, too. 

While I am writing, I want to thank you 
for PastoraL Psycuo.ocy. This has been a 
subject close to my heart since graduation, 


in 1944, from Seminary, yet it has been 
difficult to “keep up”’—you know—book 
costs, small salary, the press of pastoral 


work, et cetera. But since I began receiving 
your fine magazine, I find that I not only can 
“keep up” in one sense, but, furthermore, my 


intellectual appetite has been whetted afresh 














To Give Life Meaning... 





WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL. 
brilliant effort to come to grips with basic issues in our 
times. .. . There is a clear definition of common questions 
situations, 
with material from the 
literature, history, and pastoral ex- 
periences.”—Pastoral Psychology. $2 


THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN. “Only the pursuit of those 
higher values which The Higher Happiness so eloquently 
lead 
Dr. Henry C. Link. $2 


and life 


describes can 
really is.” 





fread 
What 

Are You 
Living for’. 


“A serious, and 


illustrated 
Seriptures, 


well 


For every man and woman today— 
the hey te a positive anewer 
to lite’s basse question 
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At Your Bookstore Ching. O70 — Cokesbury 
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a: the unexplored possibilities in the field. 
Thank you for the spiritual “shot-in-the- 
arm” your magazine provides with each 
issue. 

You might be interested in this story 
about your magazine. A friend of mine, a 
missionary on furlough from the Philippines, 
has been staying here with his parents. One 
day I loaned him most of my copies of the 
magazine. He was enthusiastic, to say the 
least! So when I ordered a bound copy of 
the first volume, I also ordered one for him. 
He was overjoyed with it. He left here 
Monday for California to take special stu- 
dies looking toward his return to the mission 
field. Again, Sunday evening, in our fare- 
well visit, he expressed enthusiastic ap- 
preciation for the volume. I hope, soon, to 
subscribe to the magazine for him. Who 
knows how far and wide—spiritually speak- 
ing—the influence of the excellent studies of 


PastoraL PsycHorocy will extend from 
this one happening? 
Wit1aM H. JENKINS 
First Evangelical United 
Brethern Church 
Dunbar, West Virginia 


FIRST PLACE 
To the Editor: 

In my opinion your journal of PAsToRAL 
PsycHOoLoGy occupies first place in what is 
being done in the field today. It is especially 
valuable in bridging the gap between the 
minister and psychiatrist. In fact, I have 
drawn heavily from the various articles for 
the section in my thesis on the role of the 
Chaplain in relation to the psychiatrist. I 
hope you can continue to keep the journal 
on the high level that you have started. 

Ricuarp K. YouNnG 
Hospital Chaplain 
North Carolina Baptist Hospitals, Inc. 
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The 


Christian 
Pastor 


by WAYNE E. OATES 


MAY SELECTION — PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


This new Westminster book on the contributions of ener to 


pastoral care gives the pastor concrete suggestions as to 


ow he can 


understand and handle wisely the many situations confronting him. 

"It is incisive, that is, ‘it gets down to brass tacks’ the way a law- 
book does or a textbook in medicine. Its contents will repay long-time 
exploration, though a hasty reading immediately yields a harvest . . . 
We recommend the book most highly.” 


$3.00 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 


Jesse Halsey, McCormick Theological Seminary 






























The Man 


of the Month 


AYNE E. OATES, whose book The Christian Pastor, just off the press, 
is the Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection for this month, is Assis- 
tant Professor of Pastoral Care and Psychology of Religion at The Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

He was born June 24, 1917, in Greenville, South Carolina. His parents 
were mill operatives of the transitional era of the Southern regions when great 
numbers of people left the farm and went into the mills to work. Liston Pope’s 
Millhands and Preachers describes the cultural matrix in which the first twelve 
years of his life were lived out. His earliest memories are of the “company com- 
missary”; ten and twelve hour days in which his family worked in the mills. 
His later memories were of industrial riots and social upheavals that came with 
the organization of labor. 

At the age of thirteen, he was appointed as a page in the United States 
Senate. He returned to South Carolina when he was seventeen, worked in the 
mills, and from there went to Mars Hill College where he decided to become a 
minister. He continued his education at Wake Forest College, Duke University, 
and the Southern Baptist Seminary. 

His clinical interest centers on the psychosocial problems of the parish 
rather than in hospitals and other types of institutions. He has a sustained 
interest in the informal relationship of the rural pastor to his people. He has 
served as parish minister in a number of churches in rural counties in the South 
He has also served as chaplain at a state hospital, consultant at state hospitals 
and childrens’ institutions. He is deeply concerned with the development of a 
Biblical psychology which lays hold of the best that modern psychologists have 
discovered in the way of demonstrable facts with reference to human nature. 
Likewise, he is concerned with the development of a serious theological outlook 
as a pastoral psychologist. 

Carl J. Scherzer, in his recently published The Church and Healing, says: 


(Continued on pa 2) 
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Pastoral Psychology 








Editorial 


Pastoral Psychology in the South 


— basic resources and ulti- 
mate objectives true of pastoral 
psychology anywhere are consciously 
drawn upon and striven toward by 
those of us whose life and work are set 
within the cultural pattern of the 
Southern regions of the United States. 
We have 


resources : 


peen blessed with several 

First, we have the rich raw mate- 
tial of a religious culture which pro- 
duces devoted young Christian minis- 
ters and religious workers in numbers 
all out of proportion to our ability to 
train them adequately. 

Second, we have been blessed by a 
marked trend in theo- 
logical education in the South where- 
by ati open-eyed realism on the part of 
faculties and trustees of 
and divinity 


progressive 


seminaries 
schools has provided 
broad room by the development of a 


clinical pastoral psychology within 


the curriculum of our schools. 

Third, we have received the co- 
operation of quite a few hospital ad- 
ministrators in providing the facilities 
of their hospitals for the training of 
selected students. 

Fourth, we have been unusually for- 
tunate in having the professional co- 
operation of physicians and psychia- 
trists who are not only friendly to a 
religious interpretation of personality 
difficulties but are 
Christians themselves. 


also practicing 

Fifth, we have had the advantage of 
the mellowed wisdom of older but pro- 
gressive ministers and teachers who 
have guided our youthful enthusiasms 
with the salty judgment that 
bring. 


only 
men have 
thrown the weight of their influence 
and prestige in the direction of making 


years can These 
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educational opportunities available and 


vocational placement possible for 


younger men. These have been 
forthrightly trained with pastoral psy- 
chology as the integrating center of 


emphasis. 


men 


Several ultimate objectives capture 
the imagination of those of us who 
work in pastoral psychology in the 
South: First, we feel that one of our 
primary responsibilities is the develop- 
ment of a psychologically sound as well 
as evangelistically directed kind of 
preaching in the Southern pulpit. As 
Anton T. Boisen has said: “The serv- 
ice of worship and the experience of 
preaching should be the 
clinical psychology movement among 
ministers.” We feel that adequate 
preaching of a “health-giving 
trine’”’ is the first 
preventive psychology. 


central in 


doc- 
line of defense in 

Second, we feel that the improve- 
ment of lay Christian teaching within 
the body corporate of the church is a 
great objective of pastoral psychology 
in the South. The 
churches of the South are built on the 
foundation of lay leadership in the 
Sunday Schools. The truly pastoral 
psychologist should have as his objec- 


great people's 


tive the careful screening of acutely 
emotionally ill persons from the re- 
ligious routine of the church school. 
Third, we feel very deeply that as 
long as we work in the “Bible belt” it 
is imperative that we concentrate on 
the development of a genuinely Biblical 
psychology. The language of the Bible 
charms the hearers’ ear. Without for- 
saking accurate knowledge of the latest 
scientific research in all of the fields 
of psychology, it is incumbent upon 
the pastoral psychologist in the South 
to be able to translate these insights 
into the simplicities of Biblical truth. 
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We must be able to bring things “both 
new and old” from our good treasures 


Fourth, people in the South who ar 
religious at all take theology seriously, 
The excellent works of Bonthius, All- 
port, and Roberts on the relation be- 
tween psychology and the Christian 
faith (as belief and practice) have 
a great help in our realization of the 
development of a Christian apologetic 
which is psychotherapeutically sound 

Fifth, the pastoral psychologist it 
the South has a unique opportunity to 
apply insights of modern psychology 
and sociology to the predominant 
rural settings in which most Souther: 
miniters operate. It may be five hun- 
dred miles to the nearest psychiatrist 
or psychologist. Therefore, we face the 
responsibility of having to do what we 


can to relieve human suffering wit 
out overstepping the boundaries of our 
training. 

feel also the need t 
work through our denominational hos- 


Then, too, we 


pitals in giving a genuinely spiritual 
interpretation of the nature of physical 
iliness. Gradually a few of our hos- 
pitals are coming to feel their mission 
to be that of the spiritual renewal as 
well as the physical protection of pa- 
tients. 


Finally, none of these problems are 
unique to the South. Southern people 
and institutions are just like other 
peoples and_ institutions—only 
so. The real basis for Christian 
munity is not in doctrine and _ polity 
as much as it is in the 
of the living Christ in one’s ministry) 
to human need. We truly become one 
when we no longer look upon men 


more 


com- 


discovery 


from a human point of view but from 

the point of view of God 

sons for whom Christ died.” 
—Wayne E. OATES 
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The Levels of Pastoral Care 


The New Testament Concept of a Health-Giving Ministry 


BY WAYNE E. OATES 

Assistant Professor of Pastoral Care, 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


HE therapeutic work of a minister 

is a dynamic and growing relation- 
ship. The pastor does well to think of 
himself as counseling in the creative 
processes of spiritual birth and ma- 
turation, and to think of the person 
before him as needing new life and 
spiritual maturity. This creative pro- 
cess moves naturally through several 
phases. The phases may take place 
quickly in one interview, but 
often the relationship may extend over 
several or even a larger number of 
conferences. This allows time for 
growth and reflection, during which 
the person has to deal with his own 
problems alone. 


more 





This article is composed of a series of ex- 
cerpts from a chapter in The Christian 
Pastor, the Pastoral Psychology Book 


Selection for May. Copyright 1951 by West- 
minister Press and reprinted by permission 
of the publisher. 


The Preparatory Phase 
of Counseling 

The more inexperienced pastor us- 
ually asks the question, “How is it that 
people come to their pastor for coun- 
help?” The veteran minister 
asks, ““How can I get people who ask 
for help started off in an effective re- 
lationship for the best results in my 
counseling with them?” Others may 
ask, “How can I stimulate the need for 
counseling help in a person who does 
not yet feel that he either needs help 
or that I am the person to give it?” 
All these questions indicate the fact 
that there is a preparatory phase in 
most counseling relationships. In this 
phase the pastor does several things: 


seling 


ce 


He first discovers who needs his help, 
and establishes an initial contact with 
that person. If the person comes to 
him in an informal situation, he seeks 
to construct a more formal one in 
which time, privacy, and quietness can 
be achieved. If the must be 
sought out by visitation or by cultiva- 
tion of friendship, the pastor seeks to 
stimulate the sense of need for help 
and to “shift the initiative” in the rela- 
tionship in such a way that the person 


person 








i2 


“stretches forth his hand” for 


help. 


own 


Discovering persons in need and es- 
tablishing an initial contact. The pas- 
tor is one of the very few persons in 
modern society who is still expected 
to visit his people. In some communi- 
ties even this expectation is losing its 
strength. But ordinarily, the pastor 
has a right to visit in the homes of his 
community, and this is his best means 
of discovering persons in need and of 
establishing an initial contact with 
them. Purposeful and patient home 
visitation reveals to the observant pas- 
tor, especially when he goes in times 
of crises, many of the quieter and 
more desperate needs of individuals 
and families. It establishes rapport 
that will be necessary to any future 
counseling. It gives a distinctly person- 
al and nonprofessional touch to the 
pastor’s interest in people. It offers 
him opportunities to see the individual 
in the context of the family and to 
sense the feelings of other members of 
the family toward that person. Home 
visitation presents the pastor with a 
total pattern of the way of life of the 
person which only many hours of in- 
dividual counseling would ultimately 
reveal. 

Probably the most Christlike meth- 
od of establishing initial contacts with 
persons in need is in 
termed the 


what may be 


pastor's ‘‘market-place 
ministry.” In the casual, informal con- 
acts of everyday living with people— 
in the grocery store, in the filling sta- 
tion, at the bank, in the garage, at 
social gatherings of all kinds—the 
pastor hears the “uplifted voices” of 
human need. 


The pastor should be very effective 
in the use of an appointment system. 
Unless it is otherwise unavoidable, he 
should not attempt to deal with inti- 
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mately personal problems of indivi- 
duals in public places where other peo- 
ple can surmise and draw their own 
conclusions. He should make appoint- 
ments, either to visit the person at his 
own home or in the pastor’s study, 
Such a simplified procedure will do 
much toward making his time more 
valuable to others and to himself. This 
is much wiser than setting arbitrary 
office hours for people to come to see 
the pastor if they need help on their 
personal probiems. It is more personal, 
less of an affront to the self-autonomy 
of the people of the community, and 
therefore less likely to create unneces- 
sary hostility. But more important 
than this, such a plan does much to- 
ward “structuring” the relationship of 
the pastor to the individual in such a 
way that he can counsel with him with- 
out too many personal obstructions 
arising. 


The Phase of Relaxation 
and Rapport 


Most 
from emotional handicaps are tense, 


persons who are suffering 
suspicious, and self-conscious. In the 
earliest phases of the pastor’s relation- 
ship to such persons, he faces the ne- 
cessity of putting them at ease and 
disarming them of their personal mis- 
trust of him. Likewise, he necessarily 
must establish some meeting point of 
feeling with the person and define 
clearly his own relationship to the per- 
son. The success or failure of a coun- 
often determined 
within the first half hour of the dis- 
cussion; the “relationship of a trusted 
motive” must be established, and the 
suspicions of the person relieved be- 


seling situation is 


fore progress can be made. 

The pastor in this phase of any re- 
lationship, therefore, will be sensitive 
to three factors in the experience of 
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the person with whom he is confer- 
ring : 

1. The degree of nervous tension. 

2. The degree of personal antago- 
nism. 

3. Degree of personal responsibility. 

These three problems: the degree of 
tension, the degree of personal antago- 
nism, and the degree of personal re- 
sponsibility, are the issues at stake in 
establishing rapport with the person 
who comes to the pastor with a more 
profound personality problem. At all 
stages of counseling, the degree of 
rapport may be strengthened or weak- 
ened in such a way as to help or hinder 
any further progress. No smoothness 
of ministry can be achieved at all, how- 
ever, until the person has made room 
in his heart for the pastor through the 
warmth of friendship and the power 
of confidence. 


The Phase of Listening 
and Exploration 


Overlapping the phase of relaxation 
and the building of rapport is the peri- 
od of “talking it out” in “an experi- 
ence of emotional release, when the 
person uses the acceptance and_ per- 
missiveness of the situation to pour 
out, or painfully to bring out, all the 
attitudes which surround his life prob- 
lems. As he discovers that this is a 
situation in which it is safe to express 
real feelings, deeper and deeper at- 
titudes are revealed, even those which 
have been previously repressed and 
which he has never dared admit even 
to himself.” The person 
often for the first time in his life, the 
thoughts and feelings that have hover- 
ed in the hinterlands of his conscious- 
hess, creating anxieties which he could 
not explain but only feel and respond 
to with blind compulsion. 


socializes, 


1. The ministry of listening. The 
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pastor at this phase of the therapeutic 
situation depends almost entirely upon 
the ministry of listening. Much needs 
to be said at this point on the use of 
this powerful tool of pastoral work. 

The easiest way to help people is to 
understand them. As Lin Yutang has 
said, “To understand is to forgive.” 
The easiest way to understand them is 
to listen to them, “to hear them out.” 
Listening creatively is an art in itself, 
because it calls into action those other 
forms of expression which are dra- 
matically more powerful than the use 
of words: eye expression, bodily re- 
sponses of muscle and movement to 
meaning, and the effect of total silence. 
As Reik has said, “It is important that 
we recognize what speech conceals and 
what silence reveals.” Listening es- 
sentially means three things: 

(a) It means actually to hear what 
the person says, to hear with an “even- 
ly hovering attention.” 

(b) Listening means 
person do the talking. 

(c) Listening, in the third place, 
means that the pastor actually gets the 
person to talk. In this sense, listening 
is an active experience on the part of 
the pastor. Here he takes some posi- 
tive initiative. It is at this point that 
the pastoral counselor parts company 
with the “nondirective” approach of 
Carl Rogers. In the first instance, the 
pastor can take the initiative in the 
listening by “following the lead” of 
the person, and picking up the specific 
“trailing end” of the sentence that is 
spoken with the most feeling and 
strength of tone. This amounts to ask- 
ing the person to talk a little bit more 
about that particular subject, without 
putting it into those words at all. 


letting the 


Again, active listening calls into ac- 
tion the right of a pastor to ask ques- 
calls this “direc- 


tions. Russell Dicks 
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tive listening’ and says that what the 
“scalpel is to the surgeon the question 
is to the pastoral counselor, and it 1s 
quite as dangerous. . . . The good pas- 
tor is one who knows what to ask and 
what not to ask, plus a feeling 
time-lines.” 


for 


2. The achievement of insight. The 
frank objective of the pastor in this 
second phase of the ministry of heal- 
ing is that the person with whom he 
is dealing will achieve insight into and 
develop personal control over his dif- 
ficulties. This is done by indirection 
rather than frontal assaults on the be- 
setting difficulties of the individual. It 
comes to pass through the process of 
listening and exploration after this 
manner : 

(a) There is a return of the re- 
pressed memories and present feelings 
of the person. It is a mistake to think 
of these memories as being past ex- 
periences. They live actively in the 
present existence of the individual, 
and he unconsciously considers them 
as present realities rather than things 
that are in the past. As one patient, in 
a hospital, upon having dreamed of 
her childhood, said, “All those people 
who are supposed to be dead are now 
alive in my mind.” These are buried 
memories, yes, but they were buried 
alive, and, like Hamlet’s father’s un- 
easy spirit, find their way back into 
the daily affairs of the person’s life. 
The ministry of attentive, careful, and 
considerate listening provides the at- 
mosphere in which these memories and 
present feelings may return for the 
conscious consideration of the person 
himself and for later assimilation into 
his reasonable way of life. 

(b) There is an expression of am- 
bivalent feelings on the part of the 
person. 

(c) The need for self-rejection and 


May 


the need for self-acceptance constantly 
tend to stalemate each other. 

The achievement of 
moves from “deep . 


such _ insight 
unto deep” in 
the reality of the counseling situation. 
The pastor needs to be very careful 
not to accept the first statement of a 
problem as the real one, because this 
is very rarely true. For instance, a 
ycung university student came on the 
first interview saying that he had be- 
gun to doubt “that God exists.” Then 
on the third interview, without any 
interruption at all, he said, “I have no 
doubt that God exists and that he is 
good, but I am beginning to see that 
my real trouble is that I am afraid my 
father and mother will not approve 
my marrying until I finish school.” On 
the fourth interview, he said, “I guess 
my main problem is that my mother 
has never wanted me to marry.” Ona 
later interview he said, “I am going 
ahead with my plans to be married this 
summer, and I think I can help mother 
to take it.” 

The problem in_ this _ instance 
changed its form in the student’s mind 
as the level of his insight deepened. 
Like Job, he did not begin to lay hold 
of the resources of strength until he 
sought help for those who were at one 
and the same time the closest to him 
and his greatest vexation. 

The Phase of Reconstruction 
and Guidance 

The pastor is concerned, not only 
with getting a person clear of such in- 
ner conflicts, but also with their re- 
construction of purposes, and_ their 
need for guidance in a new way of 
life. The task of reorganization of 
personality is essentially a therapeutic 
one, whereas the task of putting that 
person back into action is one of edu- 
cation and guidance. Therefore, the 
pastor, in this third phase of his coun- 
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sling ministry, is on hand when the 
person begins to formulate a plan ot 
action in a new way of living. Conse- 
quently, his approach may change con- 
siderably in order that he may meet 
the new needs of the person. 

Usually the pastor succeeds most 
often if he appeals to the sense of ad- 
venture and experimentation of the 
person with whom he is dealing at the 
time. Several issues present themselves 
at this stage of the relationship: 

1. He may want to give a brief in- 
terpretation of the basic causes of the 
trouble, or make a series of concrete 
suggestions. It is best that these be 
terse, to the point, in simple language, 
and easily understood. Usually, as in 
all phases of personal counseling, it is 
better to use the same words that the 
person himself uses and to lay hold 
of any figures of speech or ways of 
expression that he himself has pre- 
sented. 

2. The pastor may be asked by the 
person to whom he is ministering to 
confer with him on a specific plan of 
with reference to marriage, 
parental responsibilities, educational 
plans, or vocational readjustments. 
Whatever interpretation, instruction, 
or referral is given to the person 
should be a plain path of action. The 
person will need reassurance, spiritual 
support, and vital encouragement. The 
therapeutic power of the pastor’s own 
confidence in the person cannot be 
over-estimated. The pastor, however, 
needs to use down-to-earth common 
sense in suggesting goals as he evolves 
plans along with the person. These 
goals need to be in keeping with the 
abilities of the person to achieve them. 
All these procedures are appropriate 
only after the pastor and the parish- 
ioner together have a relaxed sense of 
certainty that they have arrived at the 


action 
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real issues of the person’s life situa- 
tion. If the pastor has any doubt at 
all that the person has not come to the 
core of the problem with him, or if he 
is confused in his own mind as to what 
the situation actually is, he should 
begin to “angle” for another inter- 
view. Reflection, maturation, and the 
opportunity for more conversation are 
the only things that can clarify. the 
matter. 


The Phase of Follow-up and 
Experimentation 

Much effective counseling has gone 
to waste because of a failure to follow 
up the progress of the persons with 
whom pastors have dealt. This is no- 
toriously true of the counseling done 
by pastors in evangelistic meetings. In 
this final phase of personal counseling, 
several issues are at stake: 

1. The breaking of the continuity of 
regular interviews creates an emotion- 
al crisis in the life of the person in and 
of itself. The chances are that the per- 
son has become too dependent upon 
the counselor, and the interviews have 
become something of a sedative to 
soothe his anxieties. 

2. The failure to provide room for 
false starts and mistakes and relapses 
to old patterns of behavior by holding 
over the person’s head a _ perfection- 
istic, “sure-cure” goal to be achieved 
may cause the person to avoid the 
pastor in the event such things should 
happen. 

3. The gossip hazard also conditions 
the form that a “follow-up” ministry 
may take. The parishioner may become 
very uneasy as he gets more removed 
from the face-to-face relationship to 
the minister. 

4. But more positively, the pastor 
may follow up his private conferences 
with people by visits in the home. He 
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has this privilege and will often be in- 
vited into the homes of his new-found 
friends. 

A minister can never become over- 
confident of his own skill in the use of 
any technique of pastoral care. If he 
does, he soon begins to depreciate and 
think irreverently of the personalities 
of those with whom he deals. He be- 
gins to “play on their souls,” which 
causes them to turn on him to rend 
him. Shakespeare describes such care- 
less irreverence in Hamlet’s dialogue 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
who had been sent to lure his secret 
from him. He begged Guildenstern 
tauntingly to play upon a flute which 
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he offered him. But Hamlet’s 


friend 
said: “I have not the skill. . . . These 
cannot [ command to any utterance of 


Then, with much ye- 
hemence, Hamlet replied: 


“Why, look you now, how unworthy 


harmony.” 


me! You would 
would seem to 


a thing you make of 
play upon me, you 
know my stops, you would pluck out 
the heart of my mystery, you would 
sound me from my lowest note to the 
top of my compass; and there is much 
music, excellent voice, in this little or- 
gan, yet cannot you make it speak. 
’Sblood, do you think that I am easier 
to be play’d on than a pipe? Call me 
what instrument you will, though you 
can fret me, you cannot play upon me.” 





COMING SOON 


Watch for the following significant articles in early issues: 


Religio Psychiatri 
KARL MENNINGER, M. D. 


The Menninger Foundation 


Through the Eyes of a Client 
CARL R. ROGERS 
Professor of Psychology 
The University of Chicago 
Living Without Inner Tension 


JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 


The Art of Group Discipline 


RUDOLPH M. WITTENBERG 


New School of Social Research 





The Cure of Souls in Early 


Protestantism 
JOHN T. MCNEILL 
<luburn Professor of Church Histor) 
Union Theological Seminar 


Discipline and Mental Health 

O. HOBART 

Department of Psychology 
University of Illinois 


MOWRER 


The Human Venture in Sex, Love, 
and Marriage 
PETER A. BERTOCCI 
Professor of Philosophy 
Boston University 
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The Sacrament of Conversation 


Conversation Is a Sacrament Because Through It the 


Grace of God Flows Through You Into Another 


BY RUSSELL L. DICKS 
Professor of Pastoral Care, The 


Divinity School, Duke University 


HE Reverend Robert D. Morris, 


Chaplain of Episcopal Hospital, 
Philadelphia, has suggested the phrase 
“the sacrament of conversation,” as a 
description of what happens when one 
person seeks to help another spirit- 
ually. Conversation is our chief means 
of expressing desires, feelings, hopes, 
and understanding. 

Conversation is carried on and 
meaning is expressed in various ways 
in addition to the words that are 
spoken. The tone of the voice ex- 
interest, kindness, anxiety, 
hostility, boredom; the eyes, the eye- 
brows, the muscles around the mouth, 
the moving hands, the restless feet, all 


presses 


This article is a chapter from a new book, 
You Came Unto Me, by Russell Dicks. The 
book is available at $1.00 from Dr. Dicks at 
Box 4802, Duke Station, Durham, N. C. It 
will be reviewed in an early issue. 


contribute to the expression of our 
feelings. The major part of the sacra- 
ment of conversation, however, is the 
words that are spoken. “Lord, to 
whom can we go. Thou hast the words 
of eternal life,” said Peter. The words 
of the Twenty-Third Psalm, the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer, properly used 
and in the proper place are instruments 
for accomplishing a desired purpose 
which are as real as the surgeon’s in- 
struments that are used to open an 
abdomen. ‘You have the words of au- 
thority,” a Boston physician told me 
years ago as we were discussing our 
work in the sickroom. 

The art of conversation may be de- 
scribed as the technique of the inter- 
personal’ relationship, for it is through 
conversation that the relationship is es- 
tablished, strengthened, developed, or 
destroyed. Therefore, our study of con- 
versation is really the study of the in- 
terpersonal relationship, which is so 
important as pointed out earlier. 

Several of us have written upon the 
subject of the technique of conversa- 
tion: John Bonnell in his book, Psy- 
chology for Pastor and _ People, 
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(Harper); Seward Hiltner, Pastoral 
Lounseung, (Avingdon - Cokesbury ) ; 
Annette Garrett, IJuterviewing: Its 
Principles and Methods, (¥amily As- 
sociation of America); and I in Pas- 
toral IVork and Personal Counseling, 
and The Art of Muinistering to the 
Sick, both published by Macmillan, 
and in a little pamphlet, “The Art 
ot Listening,” (National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America.) Early 
in my ministry | became interested in 
this subject. In Pastoral Work and 
Personal Counseling, 1 described the 
subject as creative listening, recogniz- 
ing that there is some listening that is 
not creative. Wayne Oates, Professor 
of Pastoral Care at the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville, reports an interview which he 
had when he was tired. He was so ex- 
hausted when the interview began that 
he could not bring his mind to bear 
upon the conversation. After a time he 
discovered that he was giving atten- 
tion to what the man was saying. 
Three or four later the 
counselee said, “That first day when 
[ was talking with you | didn’t think 
you were interested or that you cared 


interviews 


what I was saying, but then suddenly 
I realized you were.” In the early part 
of the conversation the counselor was 
listening destructively in that he was 
not giving attention to the man; the 
fact that he was tired explains why, 
because there was no lack of goodwill; 
then suddenly the story caught the 
pastor’s interest and he began to listen 
creatively. It happens even to experi- 
enced and disciplined pastors. Some 
people and some needs catch our inter- 
est immediately, others do not. 

I have always emphasized the im- 
portance of asking questions as a way 
of expressing one’s interest in another 
person. The problem here is to avoid 
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being “nosey” and asking very per- 
sonal questions, especially before there 
is a desire to talk about a given sub- 
ject on the part otf the person we are 
talking with. We describe the tendency 
to move too rapidly on the part of the 
caller as aggression. The art of asking 
questions is to express one’s interest 
without appearing to be aggressive. 
“Direct questioning,” 


says Harry 
Stack Sullivan, ° 


‘will never get at the 
basis of a major problem.” Neither, | 
might add, will it build up a good re- 
lationship; and to repeat again the 
building of friendship is what our 
work is all about, for through friend- 
ship problems are solved, purpose 
given to life, and hidden resources for 
creative living are released. In another 
day all of this would have been de- 
scribed as redemption or 
Call it what you will, so long as your 


. ‘ 
Salvation, 


goals for living are determined in re- 
lation to and through the influence of 
the central figure of the Christian re- 
ligion you will not go far astray. 


N THE summer of 1949, while 
- working in the Denver General 
Hospital with a group of students 


from the Iliff School of Theology, | 
came to a new understanding of the 
use of questions in developing the in- 
terpersonal relationship. A very pleas- 
ant, attractive, mature young minister 


was in our group. When his reports 
came in they were dull and uninterest- 
ing. He never seemed to get at any- 
thing that was very significant, while 
another fellow, big and ugly and easy- 
going, was winning the confidence of 
his patients and dealing with the most 
intimate of information. As I studied 
the reports of these two men I began 
to realize that the first asked only one 
type of question, what I came to call 
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the information type, while the second 
asked a variety of questions. This put 
us upon the study of types of ques- 
tions. Since that time the effectiveness 
of our work has increased steadily. 

The average minister need not be 
concerned about any except the first 
three of the following questions, with 
an occasional use of the fourth. They 
will carry you into any situation and 
if properly used will develop an ade- 
quate relationship providing there is 
the need for one. I list these other 
types of questions, and there may be 
still others, just to give the full pic- 
ture. 

1. General Non-personal. The first 
type of question which we use is the 
general non-personal. It could also be 
called the non-threatening 
deals with subjects that are not related 
to the person with whom you are talk- 
ing. It is important in the early con- 
tact with the person while you are 
getting acquainted. “It’s a nice day, 
isn't it?” “Do you think it will rain?” 
“How is the road past your home?” 
“How is the peach or wheat crop?” 
Obviously such questions may be very 
personal and very meaningful. If a 
farmer has wanted rain, if the person 
to whom you are talking is a wheat 
dealer, if the bad road means a long 
detour, these subjects may be both 
personal and threatening 

2. The Information Question. This 
has to do with factual information and 
may lead at any time into significant 
emotional material, but it need not as 
there is no necessity to give more than 
the answer. This type of question sup- 
plies background information at the 
same time it expresses the interest of 
the caller in the person with whom he 
is talking. “How long have you lived 
in Blankville?” “Where did you live 
previously?” “What is your work?” 
‘How did you get into that kind of 


since it 
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work?” (This last question may be 
quite personal). “Do you have a fami- 
ly?” “Is your daughter married?” “Do 
you get to see her often?” “Does she 
have any children?” (Again, this ques- 
tion could easily open up a vast area 
of emotional material). “How long 
have you been sick?” “Did you rest 
well last night?” “\When did your hus- 
band die?” 

3. The This 


question deals with feeling, or emo- 


Dynamic Question. 
tional material, and is, in my opinion, 
the heart of the matter. In that respect 
it must be used with care and only as 
the relationship has reached the point 
where both persons are quite com- 
fortable talking together. It is saying 
to a person who has told you about a 
problem he is facing or an experience 
he has had, “How do you feel about 
it?” “What does this mean to you?” 
“\What’s going on inside you?” “Why 
do you think you act that way?” 
“Do you think God sends suffering?” 
“Have you thought about what you 
will do?” These latter two border on 
the information type but in a given 
situation of hostility or grief they 
would inevitably deal with feelings. 

4. The Reflective Question. This is 
the question which reflects back the 
thought that has been expressed. It 
may use the same words which origi- 
nally were used or be expressed in 
different words. A 
seem to worry all the time.” Your re- 
“You worry?” or, “Your 
mind around and around?” In 
the use of reflection you respond and 


person says, “I 
sponse is, 


goes 


encourage the one who is talking but 
you do not change his line of thinking 
nor do you guide his thinking, and 
you do not introduce new ideas into 
the conversation. 

This method was popularized by 
Professor Carl Rogers of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. I think that its use 
is limited but I recognize that in some 
situations it is quite helpful. Our stu- 
dents often say, “When in doubt, re- 
flect.” Some of them are in doubt a 
great deal of the time. 

5. The Eductive Question. Eductive 
means to draw out. Seward Hiltner in 
his book, Pastoral Counseling, sug- 
gested this type of question; in fact 
he based his entire methodology upon 
it. It means drawing the answer from 
the person one is talking with. It is 
saying to a person, “Do you think your 
feeling toward your father is respon- 
sible for your illness?” “What has that 
love affair to do with your failure in 
school?” In my opinion this method 
calls for a tremendous amount of un- 
derstanding and skill on the part of the 
caller and is not apt to be effective in 
building the interpersonal relationship. 

6. The _ Interpretative 
Close to the above is the interpretative 


Ouestion. 


question, one in which new ideas are 
gotten across. It is different from the 
eductive type question in that the lat- 
ter draws from the person, or draws to 
the attention, 
which he is already conscious of; in 


center of his answers 
the interpretative question definitely 
new answers may be suggested. 

The interpretative question is ask- 
ing, “As you grow older do you find 
interested in 
able to help 
financially while her 
husband is still in school?” “Don’t vou 


yourself getting more 
church?” “Will 
your daughter 


you be 


think it would be better for you to be 
in the same church with your wife?” 
The use of this question is both doubt- 
ful and limited. 

7. The Suppressive 
question may also be called authorita- 


Ouestion. This 


tive and judgmental. It drives a sub- 
ject back into the mind of the person 
with whom you are talking and threat 
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ens the relationship, and it is doubtful 


if it influences his behavior or his de- 
cision. It gives the impression that you 
are not sympathetic. I know of few 
places that it can he used helpfully, 


but you may desire to express your 
opinion and may not want to state it 
as such. It is saving to a person, “Of 
course you could not take a job like 
that, could you?” “Do you believe in 
that kind of thinking?” “You wouldn't 
want to be that kind of person, would 
you?” “Would you want your daugh 
ter married to him?” 

8. The Demand .Question. 
pot so much a question as it is a 
statement with a question mark in 
your voice. It is saying, “Would vou 
like to talk with me about it?” “Tell 
me all about yourself.” “How can I 
be of help to you?” “If 


talk about it come and see me.” 


you want tf 


A few years ago a play called “Har- 
vey” attracted attention on Broadway 


the country. It 
story of a delightfully lovable alcoholic 


and across was the 
who had as a companion an imagin- 
tive rabbit named “Harvey.” People 
were always trying to help the alco- 
holic. They would say to him, “How 
can I help you?” and “Come an‘ see 
me if I can be of help to you.” “I'd like 
to talk with vou sometime about your- 
self.”” The alcoholic had a stock answer 
to all these 
“Just what did you have in mind?” 


statements an questions: 


This is an excellent answer to the 
caller who is not able to formulate his 
questions more specifically than ‘How 
can I be of help to you?” or “If I can 
be of help te you, call me,” which is 
like a doctor saying to a patient, “Just 
how do you think I can be of help to 
you?” The doctor knows how to go 
about his work of finding out how he 


can be of help. So should we. 
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CONSTANT criticism of 


isters is that they are judgmental 


min- 


of people and shocked by their be- 
havior. This is probably as far from 
the truth as any conception of the aver- 
that has ever 
thought up. When people talk to a 


age munister been 
minister, and do not express a strong 
attitude of pride and egotism, for the 
minister, like others, is intolerant of 
pride, he is one of the most under- 
standing and sympathetic persons 
there is. In fact, he is so sympathetic 
and anxious to be of help that he is 
‘taken in” constantly. 

It is true, however, that the minister 
like many others has difficulty in mak- 
ing himself listen. The minister’s 
major discipline is ‘preaching’; in the 
past about the only instruction he re- 
ceived in the practical ministry was in 
preaching, and he has thought of him- 
self as “called to preach.” Listening is 
the opposite of preaching and it calls 
for a high degree of discipline on the 
part of the listener, for the asking of 
that the one of 
whom they are asked will have the 
opportunity to answer them. 


questions assumes 


Anything that remotely smacks of 
argument and difference of opinion 
seems to be “rejection” by the person 
who has expressed the contrary view. 
lt is often pointed out that Jesus con- 
demned the sin but not the sinner. | 
would claim that this is an artificial 
distinction and has no meaning to the 
one who has sinned, particularly at the 
time he is feeling guilty about his act. 

As I get to know you and as our 
relationship builds up I will be able to 
tell you anything I think or feel if the 
need arises. In fact, it is doubttul if 
much of a relationship will be estab- 
lished unless a good deal of permis- 
your part. If 


does exist on 
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you are rigid, if certain ideas and cer- 


tain behavior disturbs you, you will 
not be a helpful church caller, nor an 
effective minister. Actually you need 


help yourself from a counselor. 


Permissiveness is your ability to 
permit another to express any opinion, 
feeling, disappointment, failure, desire, 
and yet feel that you respect him and 
are still interested in him. The person 
who is an alcoholic needs this kind of 
treatment more than anyone else, al- 
though everyone needs it sooner or 
later. When, you have finished a con- 
versation go home and write it down. 
Write down what you said and what 
the person you talked with said. Thus 
you will be able to discover whether 
you have actually been permissive or 
not; also, you will discover the kinds 
of questions you asked. 


The sacrament of conversation is 
not limited to the asking of questions 
but the use of questions serves as the 
spearhead in establishing and develop- 
ing the relationship. Once it has be- 
come a strong relationship you need 
little further instruction in handling it 
so far as conversation is concerned. 
However, do not over-estimate it. One 
constantly meets persons who upon 
first impression are attractive and in- 
teresting and yet as you get to know 
them you find that they have many 
acquaintances but few friends; their 
relationships are extremely superficial. 
Why? Because they talk too much, are 
self-centered, know all the answers, are 
constantly on the move, spinning their 
wheels, because they feel extremely 
insecure emotionally. 


Conversation may be a sacrament 
because through it and the feelings it 
sets into play the Grace of God flows 


through you into another. 











Concepts of God Among the 


Emotionally Upset 


Emotional Maturity ls Dependent upon Our Image of God 


BY AARON L. RUTLEDGE 


Director of Personal Guidance, 
Furman University, South Carolina 





HOSE who deal with the emo- 
tionally upset are accustomed to 
bizarre religious ideation, including 


the concept of God, which may be 
symptomatic of an illness and/or cau- 
sative. Allers saw the basic element 
in neurosis as one’s philosophy of life, 
and the central fact in that philosophy 
is the concept of God. 

In the early developmental stages 
of personality the primitive concept of 
God is transmitted by parents, church 
schools, and from the pulpit. Among 
many evangelical groups most sermons 
on God originate with the Old Testa- 
ment. So ineradicably planted in the 
minds of their leadership is the mon- 
archical type of sovereignty of God 
that “a dose of cruelty and arbitrari- 
ness in their deity” seems necessary. 
Of course, the Old Testament con- 


tains a more advanced concept of God 
than hereby indicated, but all too 
often the more “human” traits are ex- 
pounded, both because of the difficulty 
involved in positively explaining His 
nature and because immature and/or 
ill leadership “needs” an immature 
God through whom to express its own 
hostilities. The Old Testament pro- 
vides ample occasion for such inter- 
pretation, especially the Hebrew phil- 
osophy of attributing both good and 
bad to Jehovah. He is a God of wrath, 
vengeance, cruelty, inconsistency, pun- 
ishment — wiping out families and 
tribes, and sending bears to eat little 
children who throw rocks at preachers. 
It is interesting to note the change of 
sermon emphasis to Old Testament 
“Christian” 
shifts to a war-time footing 


concepts as a country 
Jehovah 
of Hosts (armies) is more manipulable 
in such cases than Jesus of Nazareth. 

An astounding number of parents 
and churches continue to major on 
“putting the fear of God" into the 
hearts of children. Samson was mere- 
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ly among the first to utilize the anti- 
quated jawbone of an ass to flail into 
submission. This emphasis, in spite of 
Jesus’ repeated attempts to eliminate 
anxiety ‘fear not,’ and such em- 
phases as: “Love has in it no fear; 
but perfect love drives away fear, be- 
cause fear involves punishment, and if 
a man fears there is something im- 
perfect in his love.” (I John 4:18, 
Weymouth). This, in spite of scien- 
tific findings that any feelings, religious 
included, are unhealthy to the degree 
to which they are based upon love. 
Very early, of course, children are 
taught of Jesus, the son of God, the 
revelation of God as love and under- 
standing, and never-changingly so. 
Even here there is division resulting 
in an almost polytheistic practice. It 
is not unusual to hear the “intercession 
of Jesus” presented as a contest—God 
demanding justice, Jesus before the 
throne pleading for the sinner, and 
the Holy Spirit serving some inter- 
mediary function—the whole envisage- 
ment providing a psychological smoke 
screen separating the child from the 
reality of the love of the one God. 
fashion, with the New 
Testament taught one quarter and the 
Old Testament the next, both con- 
cepts of God are imbedded in the con- 
sciousness—concepts which for ease in 


Piecemeal 


handling we now over-simplify to “the 
Old Testament concept of God’ and 
“the New Testament concept of God.” 


Hk LATTER usually is the more 

recently acquired and in its pre- 
sentation is superimposed upon the 
former. It becomes doubly important 
as the individual begins to think of 
his own salvation as inextricably in- 
terlinked with the life and work of 
Christ. This concept of God will vary 
with the individual and changing cir- 
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cumstances, as well as with the level 
of maturity as a Christian. In its true 
form belief in the New Testament kind 
of God calls for a mature facing of 
life’s realities and offers immediate aid 
in so living. Then, whence the frustra- 
tion so evident in wounded humanity, 
especially that element professing 
Christian faith? 

Such individuals suffer from a split 
concept of God, responding, at least 
superficially, to the Christian idea 
when things are proceeding well, but 
regressing to a more primitive concept 
in time of traumata, thus invalidating 
the effectiveness of faith when most 
needed. In any crisis the regressive 
tendency comes to the fore along with 
the urge to progress ; the religious con- 
ceptions do not afford an exception. 

To many emotionally upset Chris- 
tians the mere mention of prayer or 
of religion is sufficient to send them 
into an anxiety attack, for they are 
afraid of God. Others are obsessed 
with certain religious ideations for the 
same basic reason. Often they have 
departed active church life because of 
frustration in the attempt to find help 
there, and bitterness against the day 
they professed faith is not unusual. 
“My fellow Christians let me down; 
the church let me down; God let me 
down”—and now having rebelled, they 
feel God is stalking them in a vindic- 
tive mood. This may be repressed, and 
dominate the life “unconsciously.” The 
unalert minister, once he contacts such 
persons, may by his very role rein- 
force the negating conscience, bringing 
about further repression. 





The most usual regressive tendency 
is to respond to God as a blown-up 
version of the parents. In a sense, the 
very terminology for Deity determines 
the issue—God the Father, paternal 
identification; God the Son, sibling 
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identification; God the Holy Spirit 
may be composite, may be maternal 
identification—the church often serv- 
ing in the latter capacity—as well as 
the Catholic concept of Mary. How- 
ever, if one’s relationship to his own 
family has been wholesome it is un- 
likely that reaction to the Deity will 
be bizarre. 

A common tendency is presumptive 
dependence upon God to care for one, 
regardless of the lack of individual ini- 
tiative, purely escapist and regressive 
in nature. Faith becomes mere para- 
sitic presumption, and the love and 
understanding of Jesus is mistaken for 
an overly soft permissiveness. 

Dr. Wayne Oates has illustrated 
this with an account of a middle-aged 
man who had failed to respond to 
treatment in a general hospital. Each 
day when visited by a student chaplain 
he would request Scripture reading 
and a prayer, always select the Scrip- 
ture himself and skillfully avoid any 
other approach. A record of the Serip- 
tures 
dependent personality content to have 


selected revealed a_ passively 
his needs met by others including God ; 
the vine and the branches, the tree 
planted by the river, etc., were his 
favorites. When in a particularly warm 
mood it was suggested, “Would you 
tell me what God means to you?” to 
which he instantly replied, “God is my 
pacifier.” 

William James told of the pleasure 
it gave one of his patients to think 
that she “could cuddle up to God.” 
Cases like this suggest the relation- 
ship to Deity that 1s strongly tinged 
with the erotic. Of the more common 
occasions for sexual identification is 
unconscious fantasy revealed in the 
deeper forms of counseling, pravers of 
those who due to lack of insight are 
more unconsciously motivated, and in 


the prayers and the singing of certain 
hymns by the emotionally ill. Some of 
the “lighter” hymns are especially con- 
ducive to heterosexual and homosexual 
identification with Jesus, among them 
being “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” 
and above all, “In the Garden.” The 
“effeminate,” for lack of a more de- 
scriptive term, appearance of Jesus in 
most works of art and forms of in- 
struction has hindered his appeal to 
manliness and stimulated homosexual 
identification. 


HE FATHER concept of God is 
& not immune to such treatment by 
upset individuals. A twenty-two year 
old single patient was referred to the 
“praying to 
die” periodically in the midst of “fits.” 
Her delusional system had not been 
revealed to the staff in spite of re- 
peated efforts to gain her confidence: 
“they just wouldn’t understand.” 
Careful observation showed the follow- 
ing: preoccupation, gradually  with- 
drawing from others on the ward to 
her room; after the first “attack’’ the 
nurse would always let her go to bed 
if she “felt it coming on.’’ While mov- 
ing about on the bed, 


space, 


Chaplain because of her 


staring into 
rolling her eyes, and going 
through other distortions, among her 
incoherent speech could be heard 
pleadings as she became increasingly 
active, “God, please, please take me,” 
and, “Damn it, why don’t you take 
me?” An expression of ecstasv would 
come over her as she calmed down 
and slept peacefully following orgiastic 
satisfaction. 

There was a childhood overattach- 
ment to a very religious father, ac- 
companied by much physical stimula- 
tion, especially in early adolescence. At 
the end of high school the mother died. 


The girl had consistently refused to 
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date and now refused to go to college 
or business school, remaining home to 
“take care of my daddy.’ More and 
more her erotic urges attached them- 
selves to the father; this clashing with 
a powerful conscience became unbear- 
able and she was apprehended on a 
street corner “catching rain drops.” 
Why was she so occupied? “Well, a 
goddess can catch raindrops if a god- 
dess so desires, can’t she?’ The con- 
science that would not permit her to 
tempt the father directly could become 
a goddess and engage in coitus with 
the Deity, being to her a projection 
of the father. Bizarre to be sure, but 
an acting out of the sort of conflict 
felt less openly by many immature and 
upset individuals. 

More frequently called to the coun- 
selor’s attention because of their dis- 
turbing nature are ideas inimical to 
God. Many of these cases bear a re- 
markable similarity to the primitive 
concept of witchcraft, the evil eye 
double whammy of American Negro 
and Lil Abner fame. Among the more 
pathological, often it takes the expres- 
sion of “an all-seeing eye,” or in a 
more modern vein having television 
turned on one. A religious song, still 
popular in more backward areas of the 
South, conducive to this sort of re- 
action is “There’s an Eye Watching 
You.” An impression of far wider sig- 
nificance than the use of this song is 
that God is carefully keeping watch 
over every follower of His, as though 
He were waiting for a chance to strike 
one down when he steps out of line. 
A common -fear among unstable in 
dividuals is that God personally will 
punish them as a direct mani‘estat’on 
of His displeasure at their acts. These 
may be interpreted as camouflaged de 
sire for punishment, but often repre 


sent the outgrowth of a concept of 


God destructive to wholesome develop- 
ment. 

A man and his wife in their early 
thirties were known as devout follow- 
ers of the Lord. They were college 
graduates, the wife being a teacher in 
the public schools and he in the uni- 
versity. At the referral it 
seemed both would 
suffer complete collapse. A few years 
prior to this the family automobile 
driven by the wife stalled on a railroad 
track, she escaping only to see the 


time of 
inevitable that 


three small children killed instantane- 
ously. 

They received very li-tle help in ad- 
‘usting to this traumatic bereavement. 
Friends said they would “just have to 
accept it as the will of God,” which 
was also the admonition of the pastor. 
Almost everyone “just refused to let 
us talk.” During the early days it was 
particularly difficu't for the husban1 to 
keep the wife from distraction, since 
she blamed herself. Looking back, she 
remembered leaving the car and stand- 
ing for minutes while the train an- 
proached but could not move. In 
actualitv, it was seconds onl, but in 
an attempt to find an answer, including 
escape from personal responsi! ilitv, 
“the will of Gol” kept hammering in 
their ears. What was His purpose? 
God must be punishine them. This 
brought about the necessitv of placine 
responsibilitv and since she had been 
thev 
both concluded that it was God's wav 


more active in chureh than he 


of punishine them for something the 
hushand had done. al houeh she never 
ceased to suspect that it was somethirg 
in her life also. She became even more 
active in church, never missing a serv- 
ice. He began attendin’ church regu- 
larlv and oreanized a class of men who 
never attende| before, putting it over 
with the greatest of success 
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During the subsequent months they 
suffered agony, always appeared sad 
and lonely, torn between a fear of fur- 
ther punishment and a need for it. It 
developed that the wi‘e frequently had 
re-enacted the incident at the scene of 
the accident, | ut always the car would 
roll off the track. 

They had gone over their lives sys- 
tematically long prior to their meeting 
each other, and had figured out an 
elaborate plan of details leading step by 
step to the time that an alternate 
route to the one usually followed was 
taker by the mother when the car 
stopped on the track and the disaster 
occurred. God had led them every step 
of the way to that horrible hour. They 
thought of it in this fashion, often try- 
ing to figure out what the great pur- 
pose would be, but most of the time as 
punishment at the hands of God. In- 
stead of punishing them directly, He 
had smitten the lives of three little 
children, using a locomotive as the 
weapon. 


In subsequent conferences both of 
these distraught parents told of serving 
God intensively, rigidly, and legal- 
istically to try to make uv for their 
sins of the past and to avoid further 
punishment. In telling of his successful 
men’s Bible class he wept, “But the 
only reason I’ve done it is to satisfy 
God and keep Him from keeping me 
from going to Heaven and ever hear- 
ing my children call me daddy again.” 

This was a crisis in which a whole- 
some religious faith, in the face of a 
horrible accident, could have moulded 


two more meaningful 


personalities, 
guiding them in a rich and full ex- 
pression of their injured love, but a 
faith based upon fear was driving them 
rapidly toward a mental hospital. 
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NABILITY to forgive oneself js 

often projected into refusal of God 
to forgive. One form is the conviction 
that one has committed the “unpard- 
onable sin.” A few years ago two cases 
were handled concurrently, each mani- 
festing this conviction. The nineteen 
yezr old son of a minister had felt so 
hostile toward his parents, and conse- 
quently so condemned by his con- 
science, that he had to find a solution. 
In his frustrated relationship to God, 
who largely was a projection of his 
own parents, he began to feel hostile 
toward Him. This brought a feeling 
that he should be 
demned. 


absolutely con- 


After days of struggle in which he 
would convince himself that possibly 
he had not committed the unpardon- 
able sin, the obsession that “I was 
never really born again’ would take 
over, leaving him condemned again. 
The more mature concept of God as 
seen in Jesus Christ would occasion- 
ally get the upper hand and rescue him 
for a few weeks, but in a period of 
renewed stress he would regress again 
to the more primitive concept. 

The persistent hostility brought a 
wave of unbearable guilt with con- 
comitant need for punishment, coupled 
with an overpowering desire to escane 
the present even at the risk of the 
future. The one wav he could exnress 
hostility. at the same time be sure of 
condemnation. and further ef- 
forts of adjustment unnecessarv was to 
commit “the 
sultin® in 


make 
unnardonable sin.’ re- 
a compulsive repetition at 
periods of stress of “Damn the Holv 
Spirit.” followed each time by a 
morhid depression. 

The other similar case was a twentv- 
one vear old married woman. RBroucht 
to the office hv her hushand in a seri- 


ouslv depressed condition she sobh4, 
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“I have committed the unpardonable 
sin.” 

She had married a year before to 
escape the home situation. She was 
the only child of a hypochrondriacal, 
aggressively domineering mother and 
a passive, hard-working father. She 
was “ashamed of mother” but overly 
attached to her father and “sorry for 
daddy,” although she resented his re- 
fusal to stand up for his rights as a 
man. The mother was a church mem- 
ber but refused to go to church or to 
let her husband go, since they be- 
longed to different churches. The 
mother’s favorite topics of conversation 
included “the uncertainty of being 
saved.” She talked to the girl about 
the horrors of the unpardonable sin at 
seven years of age and the fear of “do- 
ing it” had been with her since then. 

Two and a half years prior to this 
contact, while listening to a sermon 
about the “lost and condemned heath- 
en,’ she heard herself saying: “Damn 
God, damn God.” At last she had done 
it! A rationalizations fol- 
lowed; mavbe she didn’t mean to; just 
because she had feared doing it so 
Then would set the 
same idea of again and more morbid 
guilt. She concluded : “Why enjov this 
life? Whv not get on with the hell to 


come 2” She wondered whv she hadn't 


series of 


long. conflicts 


suicided on various occasions. 

She tried to break up this obsessive 
thought, substituting the word “fool” 
for God: called herself, among other 
things, 


‘damn fool” which worked for 
awhile, but during periods of stress, 
found herself saying “damn fool God.” 
In any period of relief the recurring 
thought would be, “Well, why are vou 
happy when all those heathen haven't 
a chance ?” 

perpen she came to see that 

( 


rod was a projection of her am- 


bivalent feelings toward the inconsist- 
ent parental situation. Her own hostili- 
ties toward the mother resulted in end- 
less guilt; she projected these feelings 
of hostility to God, who would surely 
condemn her mother ; then she rebelled 
against God for condemning the 
mother. 

Treatment proceeded over a year’s 
time. As she learned how to handle 
hostility the need for her cursing 
was eliminated, and as she developed 
a more mature concept of God, the 
disappear and 
a reasonable adjustment has come 
about. She needed a concent of God 
“big enough” to be cursed and vet 


symptoms began to 


one who would understand an1 for- 
give. Without this her obsessive-com- 
pulsive pattern might have been dis- 
seminated, but the primitive concept 
of God would have led to other stresses 
and prevented wholesome utilization of 
faith. 

The emotionally immature Christian 
believer suffers from a split idea of 
God. On the one hand, a_ primitive 
concept based on childhood projection 
of parental characteristics, patterned 
upon the more crude Ol1 Testament 
ideas of God, passed on through re- 
ligious instruction and example: on 
the other hand, a concept of God based 
upon Jesus. but avain in an immature, 
watered down. and projected sense. 

Man believes in Go as a matter of 
course. but the concept of God is all 
important. “Relieve in me,” said Tesus. 
He is the right concent of-God who 
deals with people with understanding 
This 
grasped by the small chill and at the 


love. embryo concept can be 
same time challenges the greatest in- 
capacities 
leading to growth, maturity, whole- 


tellectual and emotional 


someness, and usefulness. 














The Crisis of Becoming a Christian 


In Religious Upheaval, the Pastor Is at the Juncture of 


Mental Sickness or Mental Health 


BY MYRON C. MADDEN 


Chaplain of Kentucky State Hospital 


HIS ARTICLE was inspired di- 
rectly by the fact that many of 

the new patients, coming to the men- 
tal hospital, experience a religious up- 
heaval just prior to admission; it usu- 
ally takes the expression of joining a 
church. The question naturally follows 
that parhaps the act of becoming a 
Christian carries with it great emo- 
tional strain. The following story il- 
lustrates the struggle of a man trying 
desperately to break out of his intense 
personal isolation by joining a church: 
Joe Black had brothers who were 
practically all strangers to him. They 
were much older or much younger 
than he. He had three sisters just 
older than himself and two sisters just 
younger. In school he never “got off 
on the right foot.” He never developed 
any close friendships with other boys 
his age. He was an unattractive child 


with large warts on his neck. He never 
felt that he was understood or liked. 
He felt his position in the family rob- 
bed him of a chance to have a brother. 
He was isolated in a sea of females. 
His family was a church going family, 
but Joe didn’t join as early as the 
others. He felt that his parents, teach- 
ers, and the minister had very little 
affection for him. He remained on the 
farm to take care of mother and dad. 
The other children all got married. 
He would show them all that he was 
worthy of more affection than he had 
received. He would devote himself to 
his parents totally. A heart attack 
threatened the father’s life and the 
mother showed a general decline in 
health. Joe had sacrificed his life for 
these parents and now the 
thing he was living for began to show 
signs of dissolution. His thoughts 
turned to God and the church. He 
would need other people with mother 
and dad gone. He had much 
alone, but it could be 
church would be the 


biggest 


been 
worse. The 
answer! Joe 
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would walk the aisle on Sunday morn- 
ing, giving the preacher his hand, and 
then he would be a fully accepted 
member, as they so often said when 
people joined—“accepted into the full 
... fellowship of this church.” He was 
totally lacking in self-confidence be- 
cause of his whole history of non- 
social living, but now it surely would 
be restored. The church was his “last 
best hope of earth.” In it he would 
overcome his past weaknesses about 
fearing to speak to others for fear they 
wouldn’t speak back. There people 
would be Christian and overlook the 
warts on his neck and give him a 
whole-hearted and warm reception. 

Joe walked the aisle, but somehow 
these same people in the church, who 
had always rejected him personally, 
could only give him an official wel- 
come by voting him in as a member 
and giving him a hand shake. This 
was church action that deceived Joe. 
He thought it was finally an entree 
into the hearts of the people. He would 
now be understood. The days follow- 
ing quickly revealed that Joe was dras- 
tically disappointed. His hopes of 
breaking out of his isolation were 
dashed to the ground. The next step 
was an attempt to justify himself and 
to prove the people wrong in their 
treatment of him. The only way to 
control Joe was to commit him to a 
mental hospital. Joe placed a major 
share of the blame on the pastor for 
not understanding his struggle. He 
directed more hostility toward the pas- 
tor than any other one person. 

This same tune is often sung to 
these and to other words. Most sig- 
nificant to this writer is the fact that 
the pastor fails to appreciate or evalu- 
ate the crisis people often undergo as 
they join the church. When a person 
in late adolescence or adulthood makes 


the move to become a church member, 
the pastor will not be far wrong in as- 
suming that such a person is under 
emotional stress. He may be 1sclated 
socially. He may be primarily isulated 
because of guilt feelings. These in 
turn may be aggravated by economic 
and vocational failure. Aesthetic: fac- 
tors may also complicate the picture: 
Usually the person or thing he leans 
upon for support is lost or is losing 
its place of centrality. 


HE PASTOR stands in danger ‘of 

doing too little or too much when 
the metamorphosis of spirit takes 
place. He may be so over-solicitous as 
to smother out the flame of personal 
entrance into spiritual freedom, or he 
may see so little of what is happening 
that he misses his best opportunities 
to be of service to others. The pastor 
who understands will allow himself to 
be used as a bridge across which peo- 
ple might pass from the wilderness to 
the land of promise. To change the 
figure, he is only a midwife in the re- 
lationship. Something profound is 
happening in the lives of his people 
and he becomes a catalyst to speed the 
reaction. He is instrumental, not es- 
sential to the process of the new birth. 
Once he thinks he becomes essential 
to the process he loses the genuine ef- 
fectiveness of his role. 

Frequently a new convert will tend 
to exalt a good pastor to the essential 
role making him into a god. The pas- 
tor must remain related to Christ as 
was John the Baptist when John’s 
contemporaries wanted to call him the 
Messiah. Though his light was bril- 
liant he remembered that it was only a 
reflection of the Divine Light. Paul 
grasped the same truth when he re- 
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fused to cast himself in the role of 
philosopher to the Corinthians because 
he said their faith should stand in the 
power of God rather than in the wis- 
dom of men. (I Cor. 1:1-5) With this 
attitude, the pastor is not so prone to 
become a judge for those who seek 
his judgment while their own spiritual 
discernment is infantile. 


At the critical step of joining a 
church, most people become so involv- 
ed in relating themselves to God and 
the church that they give the pastor a 
very positive transference of feelings. 
The pastor may become the most im- 
portant person in their thinking, at the 
time. They are willing to prove their 
affection for him much in the same 
way that Cornelius prostrated him- 
self at the feet of Peter. The alert 
apostle, however, refused to allow 
Cornelius to elevate him above the hu- 
man level. He ordered him to get up, 
signifying that only God is to be wor- 
shipped, not men. (Acts 10:25-26) 
The good shepherd of the sheep will 
not allow the new convert to promise 
him everything he is and has in a mo- 
ment of great passion. The vows at 
this time are so easily made, and men 
under intense spiritual feelings may ex- 
tend themselves well beyond their 
spiritual capital; they may even mort- 
gage the future unless they are guided 
to the insight that the future is not 
required, only today, the eternal. The 
pastor who is a spiritual superman 
creates the special problem of allow- 
ing his new members to become so 
obligated to him as a person that they 
cannot get free later to live a normal 
life. Certainly it is an abnormal situ- 
ation when the pastor remains as the 
most significant person in the life of 
one of his members. 


The crisis of joining the church is 
intensified, on the psychological side 





because in the-act a person subjects 
himself to the most severe self-criti- 
cism. It is not the complacent, self- 
satisfied individual who joins the 
church. The act of joining a church 
implies that the person is not satisfied 
with himself nor the way he is living. 
He says openly and publicly that he is 
casting off his past way of living and 
is taking on a new life. The early 
Christians found the decision a much 
more complete break with a past life 
especially when they were held in con- 
tempt by a majority of their neighbors 
and by those who had been friends. 


PARTICULAR 

people is guidance in making a 
landing back on the earth after their 
first spiritual flight. So, frequently, 
the new Christian thinks and feels in 
terms of the extraordinary. Being ob- 
sessed with his mental and_ spiritual 
freedom, he forgets that he is flesh. 
Having mounted up with wings as 
eagles, he is not prepared to slow down 
to a running and walking pace. The 
stain of romanticism in Christian ex- 
perience must gradually be removed. 
“The winged horse of the spirit is 
teamed up with a slow and awkward 
plug horse.” (Plato). The Christian 
driver could make better time if he 
abandoned the old jade. But this team 
ot the ideal and the real cannot be split 
up. Intense spirituality must be teamed 
up with slow-moving reality. The ana- 
lytically minded pastor will be in a 
position to put the stress where it is 
needed for individual growth. For in- 
stance, Joseph the dreamer became a 
very effective and forceful personality 
when he was pressed against the sharp 
edges of reality in terms of having to 
get out of the pit of the prison. The 
over-active imagination must be: bal- 
anced with greater stress on reality. 
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Paul knows the proper equations in his 
own life: “And by reason of the ex- 
cecling greatness of the revelations, 
that I should not be exalted overmuch, 
there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh ....” (II Cor. 12:7) The thorn 
in the flesh prevents many a young 
Christian from “running wild in the 
infinite.” (Kierkegaard) Where the 
personal equation shows a strong lean- 
ing toward ideality, the pastor will 
need to bring up the real and human- 
side to give weight and structure to 
the new convert. 

The spiritual adolescent nearly al- 
ways expects to take flight with “love's 
light wings.” But he keeps crashing 
back into the real world. He cannot 
get the two together. He comes re- 
peatedly to his pastor to make a new 
profession of his faith, feeling that 
his former action was not genuine, and 
his former baptism not satisfying, et 
cetera. In one such case the pastor 
took the new profession of faith as the 
greatest possible spiritual 
courage. His sincerity was assumed to 
be sufficient to carry him through to a 
place in the church life. His previous 
running starts at becoming a Christian 
were not helpful, and should have been 
indications to the pastor that this man 
needed special guidance in becoming 
related to the church. Within a matter 
of a few weeks that man had returned 


show of 


to the debauchery of the flesh. 


HE ACT of joining the church ex- 

. presses man’s yearning for the ideal 
world, the world of freedom, while at 
the same time he seeks to become 
emancipated from his bondage to the 
real world. To speak psychologically, 
he seeks to affirm super-ego or con- 
science and to deny his libidinal drives. 
This often means that a man will try 
to “save his face” rather than the 
whole self. Saving the face is what 
Kierkegaard calls as “abortion of the 
higher life.” The good shepherd will 
not represent repression only to the 
new convert, for it is not salvation in 
the Christian sense when a man gives 
his deep-level repressions a protective 
coating of religious verbiage. 

This writer agrees with Anton 
3oisen that there is no qualitative dif- 
ference between emotional crisis and 
religious experience. Everything de- 
pends on the outcome as to how one 
classifies it. If integration follows, it 
is called religious experience, other- 
wise the mental hospital may get the 
victim. The understanding pastor is 
often at the juncture to turn men from 
sickness to health in profound person- 
ality upheaval. His great resource is 
the Christian fellowship; he will need 
to see that it is extended to the new 
convert personally as well as officially. 





Religion and Health 


- THIRTY years I have treated many patients. Among all my patients in the second 
half of life, every one of them fell ill because he had lost that which the living religions 
of every age had given their followers, and none of them was really healed who did not 


regain his religious outlook.—Carl Jung 














The Emotions of the Minister 


The Minister Can Not Know His People 


Unless He Knows Himself 


BY R.:LOFTON HUDSON 


Pastor of Wornall Road Baptist 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri 





HE DAY has already passed when 

the Christian minister can be con- 
sidered trained by knowing the Bible 
(and other books), the Lord, and the 
people.; He must know himself. The 
fact is, he will not properly use the 
Bible nor know people adequately if 
his emotions are not operating cor- 
rectly. We tend to see things as we 
are, not as they are. We react to books 
or people in a given manner because 
we have a given emotional make-up. 
Therefore, the emotions need training 
as well as the intellect. 

For example, it is too well known 
to need argument that a person who 
has a great deal of trouble with sex 
will find himself getting “all steamed 
up” in his fierce condemnation of sen- 
sual sinners. The reformed drunkard 
is hardest against drinking, the con- 
verted adulterer is suspicious of any- 
one who is not ultra-conservative in 


his social relations with the opposite 
sex, and often extreme denunciation 
of worldliness reveals primarily the 
preacher’s problem with his sly envy 
of the world. The preacher may not 
know why he finds himself emphasiz- 
ing one doctrine or virtue above all 
others, or even avoiding the discussion 
of certain doctrines and problems. 
Much, if not all, of our thinking is 
colored by our emotions. Our loves, 
our hates, our fears, our longings, our 
unconscious wishes, are as important 
as our memories, our philosophies, our 
factual knowledge, and our logic. 
Not a few ministers are stereotyped 
—society tries to make us talk and 
look a certain way. Such ministers are 
not individuals. Because of this fact, 
a big segment of our society is com- 
pletely shut off from us. They just do 
not understand us and have no special 
interest in trying to do so. To say that 
we are a third sex is stating it mildly. 
Many are like a girl who sat next to 
me in a college classroom for several 
weeks. One day she announced to me 
that she had heard that I was a 
preacher, and was it so? A bit amused 
at her concern, I admitted to the role. 
Then she said, “I never did like 
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preachers; they are too damn cheer- 
ful.’ I think I know what she meant. 

One of the most difficult inner prob- 
lems that faces the ministry is hostility 
or aggression. Hostility, as it is used 
here, means resistance to control by 
others, resistance to injustice or 
wrong. Every human being normally 
resents someone trying to boss him or 
mistreat him, or even prevent him 
from attaining his cherished goals. A 
pastor of all people must live in frus- 
tration. He is forced to adjust contin- 
ually because, since he deals with peo- 
ple on a democratic basis, he cannot 
escape “blocking” or frustration. He 
is frustrated by his family, his official 
board, by recalcitrant members, by a 
community which expects the impos- 
sible of him, and by his own con- 
science—super-ego to psychologists. 

Hostility follows frustration as the 
day follows the night. It may express 
itself in anger, resentment, criticism, 
pessimism, severity with others, self- 
pity, scape-goating, and numerous 
other mechanisms which human beings 
use consciously and unconsciously. In 
any case, hostility is an attack, a step 
toward injuring another person. The 
hostile person may say that his act is 
motivated by love or by hate, but gen- 
erally it will be interpreted as hate. 

Reinhold Niebuhr says, “We ought 
to be angry when wrong is done; but 
we must learn the difficult art of being 
angry without sinning.” This poses a 
particularly difficult problem for the 
minister. He preaches that whoever is 
angry with his brother shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment; and he is to be 
a model of love. Yet he is made of 
flesh like those who follow his leader- 
ship, and injustices kick him on the 
shin the same as others. 


VEN more important is the fact 
that in childhood he has been 
conditioned, in a manner that may 
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have not been Christian, to avoid all 
hostility or to express it in subtle 
ways. With him as with others “the 
shelter of childhood has become the 
prison of maturity.” So he trembles 
when he is faced with hostility. Or he 
represses his hostility and turns upon 
himself with the punishment of in- 
somnia, or a stomach ulcer, or a skin 
rash. His hostility may even become 
displaced and he is “overbearing” to 
his family, or becomes unmotivated 
(lazy, the parishioners will call it) in 
his pastoral duties, or he may quietly 
seek a change to another pastorate— 
all because he does not possess the 
technique of handling, consciously, his 
own hostility. 

It would seem that the New Testa- 
ment would teach the minister, as well 
as the layman, how to “be angry and 
sin not.” But after 1900 years of 
Christian teaching, there are still those 
who try to make us ashamed of hostili- 
ty, and thereby lead us to repress our 
impulses. And there are those who 
carry their paganism over into the 
Christian life and preach Stoic passivi- 
ty or jungle revenge, all in the name 
of Christ and spiritual health. There 
seem to be few who understand that 
true Christian teachings require a 
cross. The cross method of handling 
hostility is that of full awareness of 
anger in the face of imposition, of 
conscious suffering, and of willingness 
to suffer the wrong for Christ’s sake. 
Loving enemies is not only an “impos- 
sible imperative” but it is a conscious 
exercise. 

It is much easier to call down verbal 
“fire from heaven,” or retreat into our 
prayer closets, or maintain an attitude 
of aloofness, or belittle our enemies. 
But all of these are revenge techniques 
and misrepresent our religion. 


It would seem that the second most 
important emotional problem of the 
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‘“‘Congratulations on the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book. Club. I 
believe that it has an important 
function to perform. It is very 


worth while.’’—-William C, Men- 
ninger, The Menninger Founda- 
tion. 


“There is a real need and 
hunger on the part of pastors 
for better understanding of per- 
sonality and group dynamics. 
Your Book Club will go a long 
way in meeting that need.’’— 
Paul E. Johnson, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 


‘There is no question about 
the need for a Club such as 
yours and the opportunity for 
service in the field which would 
be given to our ministers 
through it. I am in special ac- 
cord with your plans that ‘only 
the most outstanding books will 
be chosen.’’’—Oren H. Baker, 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. 


“T am delighted with your 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 
I have no doubt that it should 
he of great value to pastors 








Your Colleagues Are Saying... 





who have very little opportunity 
to have pointed out to them the 
kind of good reading that they 
ought to be doing. The Book 
Club will certainly be of great 
help to them.’’—C. E. Krumb- 
holz, National Lutheran Council. 


“IT appreciate your including 
me as a Charter Member of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 
I shall be very happy to receive 
Dr. Wise’s book, Pastoral Coun- 
seling, Its Theory and Practice. 
I know Dr. Wise personally. 
You picked a winner, and 
shall look forward to reading 
his book with a great deal of 
satisfaction.’’ - Cc. Newman 
Hogle, The Freeport Methodist 
Church. 


“T am indeed delighted to 
learn of the formation of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 
Without any doubt, this agency 
will furnish for those of us who 
live in out-of-the-way places the 
means of keeping informed in’ 
this most valuable field of pas- 
toral psychology.’’ — John T. 
Dale, The Mexican Indian Mis- 
sion, Tamazunchale,_S. L. P., 
Mexico. 
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minister is sex. Observe that the crime 
that delinquent ministers are most fre- 
quently convicted of is some form of 
sex crime. Remember also that more 
than half of those who come to counsel 
with a minister are troubled by some 
problem related to sex behavior. And, 
of course, the social teaching of the 
pastor, in the pulpit and in private in- 
terview, must relate directly and in- 
directly to sexual behavior. At least, if 
it is to be realistic. 

If the minister does not have a 
healthy attitude toward sex and the 
part it necessarily plays in life, he will 
be an inadequate leader. If he is not 
honest about his own desire for ten- 
derness, he may become a hypocrite 
who pronounces pious platitudes and 
oversimplifies human problems. If he 
has not solved his own Oedipus situa- 
tion properly, he may find himself re- 
acting to men generally as competitors 
who are mistreating him. If he is a 
latent homosexual, he may by little 
gestures and mannerisms give himself 
away to men observers and be con- 
sciously or unconsciously hated by 
them. They may say that he is “sissy” 
and let it go at that, but they won't 
like him. 

Occasionally one meets a minister 
who has a special yen for vulgar 
stories. He may be morally straight 
and aesthetically refined in most areas 
of thinking and acting, but he loves 
the risqué joke and the suggestive re- 
mark. Such ministers are like other 
men who are over-inhibited and _ be- 
cause they do not accept their sex de- 
sires consciously and unashamedly, 
they deal with them in this symbolic 
manner. Most men occasionally ex- 
press themselves sexually (shall we 
say vicariously) in the dirty story, 
which may be considered fairly nor- 
mal. The problem becomes serious in 
the minister’s life, however, when such 





Vay 


abound in his conversation, 
Men will not know that his habits are 
due to repressions, but they will know 
that something is wrong. 

« Most modern ministers are called 
upon to do a certain amount of coun- 
seling. This is not new, of course. But 
poorly or well, with skill or crudity, 
the contemporary pastor must discuss 
with all sorts of people their problems. 
If the pastor has an emotional “kink,” 
it is amazing how frequently he will 
project it into an interview. In other 
words, if the minister has an “illness 
of the unconscious” he may study all 
of the books on psychotherapy and yet 
be a poor, even harmful, counselor. 
The basic preparation for healing is 
to be a healthy person yourself. 


stories 


LL WHO psychologically 

oriented, as well as most people 
of good common know that 
over-reaction is a symptom of illness, 
or at least of distortion. Over-reaction 
to grief is often a sign that there was 
extreme hostility toward the deceased. 
Whatever we get all “steamed up” 
about may indicate something in the 
real environment that merits such ex- 
citement; or it may just as well re- 
veal a factor in our own personality 
that needs understanding. 


are 


sense, 


Every religious counselor of any ex- 
perience has observed the over-reac- 
tion of individuals troubled with doubt. 
Skepticism of religion is often an un- 
conscious illness. The “doubter” is 
paying back his religious parents for 
their seeming partiality to another 
child, or their oversolicitation which 
amounted to domination, or some 
other form of rejection. Because the 
child first becomes identified with the 
parent, if this attachment becomes 
painful, it is extremely difficult for the 
individual to form an_ identification 
with God. “Thou shalt love the Lord 
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thy God” leaves such a person cold 
and bitter because of childhood disil- 
jusionments. That is what we mean by 
over-reaction. 


But an equally distorted emotional 
life characterizes the vindictive dog- 
matist. A psychiatrist asked me recent- 
ly, “How do people get to be fanat- 
ics?” As best I could explain it, a 
fanatic is one who because of insecuri- 
ty and guilt becomes very rigid in his 
thinking. His guilt makes him com- 
pensate by obeying the prohibitive 
conscience in holding to that which his 
parents say is right. If he obeys in 
orthodoxy, he can “stand himself.” 
Then, by accepting the shibboleths as 
the last word he insulates himself 
against anxiety, the anxiety of uncer- 
tainty. The fanatic usually holds to his 
“tremendous trifles” with an attitude 
of belligerence that violates the spirit 
of Christianity, to say the least. 


The difference between belief and 
fanaticism lies precisely in the emo- 
tional atmosphere with which each is 
held. The humble believer knows that 
he must endure an element of uncer- 
tainty, just as he is imperfect in love 
and in every phase of practice. The 
fanatic claims more than he possesses 
and defends himself by being hostile 
toward the “modernist”; however, he 
may stigmatize him. This is over-re- 
action to doubt. Tennyson saw this 
over-reaction when he said: 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me,.than in half the creeds. 


ERHAPS most of the alien dis- 

tortions that have attached them- 
selves to Christianity arose from the 
unconscious of some religious leader, 
“thinker” we are prone to say. And 
only eternity will reveal how many 
paranoids have entered the ministry, 


declaring themselves called of God to 
set the world right on some issue. It 
may be that biographers of religious 
leaders will some day discern between 
“when God was leading” and the 
events in which unconscious strivings 
and illnesses were the primary factors. 
How can we understand healthy, nor- 
mal religion as long as we close our 
eyes to the simple mechanisms by 
which religious living has been re- 
proached? And perhaps we may hope 
for the day when church problems may 
be looked upon as the reflection of the 
inner problems of pastors and other 
leaders. Then rationality and love and 


the leadership of the Spirit may be- 
come a reality. 


This approach to the ministry does 
not propose to outline all of the emo- 
tional problems of a pastor. Rather it 
suggests that perhaps even the minis- 
ter’s “mixups” are due more to the 
emotions than the will or the intellect. 
What shall we who are interested in 
the future of religion, and specifically 
in the training of the ministry, do? 
Send them to a psychiatrist? In some 
few cases, yes. In many others, where 
personal problems are not so acute, 
this is hardly feasible, even if possible. 
We can at least try to understand the 
minister and accept him as he is. This 
might contribute to his spiritual ma- 
turity. Then, further, more thought 
ought to be given to the emotional 
training of young ministers. I do not 
refer to having more courses on men- 
tal hygiene in the college or seminary. 
I refer to making available in colleges 
and seminaries more expert counselors 
who may screen these candidates and 
ministers from those who have un- 
solved emotional problems. Such a 
ministry to ministers might make an 
untold contribution to our churches. 








There Is Something You Can Do 


About Mental Health 


BY WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, M. D. 


The or a Foundation 


Topeka, K 


“ansas 


ENTAL neglected 
hinterland, the great blind spot, 
the dreaded snake pit of all the health 
problems confronting our nation to- 
day. Organized armies of our citizens 
have campaigned for years against 
tuberculosis, cancer, poliomyelitis, and 
heart disease, and yet no great army 
has risen, there are no Christmas seals, 
no Easter seals, no March of Dimes, 
devoted to the prevention and treat- 
ment of the disorders that affect 
men’s personalities. Perhaps this is one 
reason why mental ill health has be- 
come the nation’s number one health 
problem. 
Mental illness is the number one 
problem, for two reasons: the extent 
of its incidence on the one hand, and 


illness is the 


the crippling lack of trained person- 
nel, research, and public understand- 
ing on the other. 


The extent of mental illness 


is gen- 
erally underestimated because many 
people still think of it only as “insani- 


ty” or “craziness.” Actually, mental 
illness is very common. It can be as 
serious as cancer or mild as a cold. 
Severe disturbances of mental health 
necessitate hospital care for nearly a 
million persons in this country. It is 
reliably estimated that 
million are so seriously afflicted with 
nervousness as to impair their pro- 
ductivity and happiness. At least half 
of the patients of physicians of all 
types have complaints that are caused 
by, or are intimately related to, emo- 
tional disorders. All of us have occa- 
sional emotional reactions which affect 
our happiness, reduce our efficiency or 
cripple our ability to get along with 
people. 


another five 


Other figures indicate the size of 


The two articles by Drs. Menninger and Ackerly are part of our observance of 


Mental Health Week, May 2-8, and Family Week, May 6-13. Dr. 


article is from an address on the first 


Menninger’s 


nationwide observance of Mental Health 


Week, printed by permission of the National Association for Mental Health. It is 


an important reminder of what both the layman and the professional 





particularly 


the minister—can do in the area of mental health. 


The article by Dr. 


Ackerly was given at the Institute on Religion and Psychiatry 


in Family Living of the Louisville Council of Churches during last year’s Mental 


Health and Family Week. 


Esther Middlewood’s article on Films should be seen in the same light—as an 
important instrument for the minister in family life and mental health education 





—Ed. 
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the problem. Nearly half of all hospi- 
tal beds in America are required for 
mental illness. Personality disorders 
were the largest single cause of man- 
power loss during the recent war. 
They were the reason for more than 
fifty percent of all the discharges from 
all military services. 

The other aspect of the problem, 
namely, the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel and facilities, is equally serious. 
There are less than one-third of the 
needed psychiatrists, psychologists, so- 
cial workers, and nurses to meet the 
current demands of hospitals, clinics, 
and other organizations desiring their 
services. The amount of money invest- 
ed in research in the field of mental 
health is proportionately the smallest 
expended in any medical specialty. 
The need for treatment facilities, in- 
cluding both hospitals and clinics, is 
probably more acute than in any other 
medical specialty. Inadequate as it is, 
the treatment and care of mentally 
sick patients represents the greatest 
dollar cost of any type of illness—ap- 
proximately forty percent of the total 
federal government budget for health 
and from one-sixth to one-third of the 
state budgets in our larger states. The 
whole problem is complicated greatly 
by lack of public understanding. There 
is no field of medicine about which 
there are more misconceptions, mis- 
information, and downright ignorance. 

Who can do something about this 
problem of mental health? The an- 
swer is simple: You can. The chief 
responsibility for maintaining mental 
health and preventing ill health lies 
primarily with you, the average citi- 
zen, rather than with the professional 
worker. The psychiatrist, like other 
physicians, must concern — himself 
chiefly with providing treatment, al- 
though he also has some responsibility 
for the guidance of mental hygiene 
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programs. Just as you had to learn 
how to maintain your physical health, 
you must find out how to keep well 
emotionally. You know that you can’t 
drink polluted water. You know that 
certain diseases are infectious and 
take precautions against them. You 
know that food has to be inspected and 
handled properly to protect your 
health. You know that certain laws of 
sanitation have to be followed if you 
and your community are to avoid dis- 
ease. The maintenance of good health 
and the prevention of ill health, men- 
tal as well as physical, are the respon- 
sibility of every citizen. 


N THE 

most of us learned some principles 
of physical hygiene. Most of us have 
a smattering of understanding about 
our physical anatomy and its physi- 
ology. Thousands of us took courses 
in First Aid during the war. /f you 
are going to do something about men- 
tal health, you have to have at least a 
similar basic understanding of mental 
hygiene, of the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of your personality, and some 
working knowledge of emotional first 
aid, 

To elaborate this point, one has to 
have some recognition of the forces 
and factors that impair mental health 
as well as those that maintain and can 
improve. it. The average man needs to 
know something about how the per- 
sonality develops and the situations 
and forces that cause it to deviate or 
hecome warped or even prevented 
from reaching its full development. 
You must learn something about the 
instinctive drives with which we are 
equipped into the 
world—the constructive and destruc- 
tive instincts—and how mental illness 
is related to the mismanagement of 
these drives. This information is avail- 
able through popular presentations of 


course of our education 


when we come 
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the knowledge we have gained in the 
practice of psychiatry in many current 
books and magazines. 

The second thing you can do is to 
accept your social obligation for the 
mental health of others. It is always 
easier to see more clearly or think 
more straight about other people than 
about ourselves. Too often one is in- 
clined to brush off any responsibility 
by merely saying that the other per- 
son is stupid or dumb or queer or 
mean. Even some elementary knowl- 
edge about the personality can help 
you better recognize maladjustment in 
others. 

If you have any kind of leadership 
post, you must assume some respon- 
sibility for those associated with you. 
Many times there is the opportunity 
for you to take the initiative in help- 
ing them through their difficulties. Al- 
most always they will look to you, 
whether they be students, parishioners, 
clients, co-workers, employees, con- 
stituents, or patients. Probably no 
more important lesson was learned 
with regard to mental health in the 
military setting than that good leader- 
ship often prevented, and bad or no 
leadership caused, mental ill health. 

If we become aware of problems in 
ourselves or if we want to be of help 
to a member of the family or a friend, 
we have to know something about 
emotional first aid. Many times one 
can get help by merely talking over 
the problem with a trusted friend, a 
member of the family, a teacher, min- 
ister, or sometimes a co-worker. Just 
being able to talk about the problem 
to someone who will listen sympatheti- 
cally and perhaps throw a new light 
on it may go far towards its solution. 
If initial efforts to help aren’t satis- 
factory, don’t ignore or neglect the 
trouble, any more than you would 


neglect a physical illness. Seek the 
counsel of your family doctor. If he 
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thinks you need special help, he will 
refer you to the psychiatrist. 

You who are parents have the job 
of building and perfecting the phys- 
ical and mental health of your chil- 
dren. You can have no more sacred 
trust than that. If your child is to be- 
come a mentally healthy adult, his 
basic needs must be satisfied during 
his very early years, quite beyond the 
physical necessities that you ordinarily 
provide. Each child needs opportuni- 
ties to develop a sense of security 
which will allow him to be tolerant. 
Not only must he have a constant 
source of love, but only through this 
can he learn to give love. He must feel 
that he is accepted as he is. He needs 
to be treated by adults as they would 
wish to be treated. He needs to be 
taught by example and encouragement ; 
not by rules or punishment. In order 
to do this, the parent as well as the 
parent-to-be must have at least a min- 
imal knowledge of this all-important 
job of being a parent. This is part of 
his need to know something about the 
personality so that he may better 
maintain and improve his own mental 
health. 

And third, there are many things 
you can do about mental health in 
your community if you will. This 
means, however, that you have to be 
sufficiently mature to give of yourself 
in time, energy, and money. You will 
have to assume some social responsi- 
bilities in order that you, your family 
and your neighbors can have a richer 
life. It is necessary to point this out 
because too many people are not psy- 
chologically mature enough to have 
any vision of social needs. They think 
almost entirely of their own selfish in- 
terests. They thrive under a paternal- 
istic system. They want to receive and 
not give. If we are going to make any 
real change in the status of mental 
health, many of us will have to be 
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You’re Covered! 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and 
CASUALTY UNION policy takes 
the financial worry out of misfortune. 
You can shut the door on one un- 
certainty forever. That uncertainty 
is the ever-present possibility that 
sickness or accident may befall you 
or a member of your family. You 
can’t anticipate these misfortunes 
any more than you can anticipate 
a fire. And you wouldn’t be with- 
out fire insurance, would you? 

Tailor-made for the clergyman’s 








needs is the Union’s Advance policy. 
It provides from $75 to $300 a 
month if you are laid up by either 
accident or sickness . . . $2,500 to 
$10,000 accidental death benefit . . . 
$2,500 to $10,000 for loss of two 
hands, feet, or eyes. The amounts. 
vary according to the number of 
units you take. Costs vary accord- 
ing to age at time of application. 
Available only to professional reli- 
gious workers but with hospital and 
surgical benefits for their families. 


CLAIM CHECKS SENT AIRMAIL — Claims are 


settled quickly, with payment checks 
ordinarily going out by air mail. Over 
30,000 casualty policies now in force. 












DON’T PUT IT OFF 


You can't get the Advance built Advance policy. 
policy after illness or an 
accident strikes. It will 
pay you to use this cou- 
pon to make an inquiry 
without delay. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
120 West Franklin Avenue + Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Without obligation, please send me your bulletin describing the custom- Fe 
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more psychologically mature-and more 
social-minded. If you wish to do some- 
thing about mental health, you can go 
to work immediately in your own com- 
munity. 


ROUP action is usually far more 

effective than individual action in 
attacking social problems. Therefore, 
it is practical to align yourself with 
others who are interested in working 
for better mental health. Many com- 
munities have mental hygiene socie- 
ties. Organizations, clubs, lodges, and 
churches have committees and pro- 
grams that are concerned either di- 
rectly or indirectly with mental health. 
Social problems are often at the root 
of mental ill health. 

An effective program for improving 
mental health usually requires first a 
survey to find out what the situation 
is. The findings will indicate a course 
for action. This should begin with the 
medical facilities. Is there provision 
for adequate psychiatric out-patient 
care’? Is there adequate local hospital- 
ization for emergency cases? Is there 
a child guidance clinic, opportunity for 
marriage and parental counselling, vo- 
cational guidance ? 

The survey should cover certain 
functions of the educational system. Is 
there some trained person to help the 
child solve his difficult problems in re- 
lation to his family, in relation to his 
school work, in relation to his associ- 
ates? We all know that the American 
educational system has risen to great 
heights in its ability to teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But we also 
recognize that we have a long way to 
go in teaching the art of human rela- 
tions and the adequate understanding 
of one’s self. What is being done along 
these lines in your school system ? 

What is the status of delinquency 
and crime in your community? How 
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much understanding is there that this 
is usually, if not always, a problem of 
mental health? What scientific under- 
standing of human behavior is evident 
in your law courts, in the management 
of prisoners, in the programs of the 
reform schools, and the rehabilitation 
efforts of the penitentiary ? 


Crime has reached an all-time high 
in incidence in America. Its cost as 
expressed only in terms of money runs 
from eight to ten billion dollars a year. 
As citizens who are paying the bill, we 
ought to be concerned. 

What is the recreational program in 
your community? We have more lei- 
sure time than we have ever had, and 
apparently this is even increasing. We 
can't possibly ignore the fact that if 
we provide only alleys and_ beer 
taverns as playgrounds, juvenile and 
adolescent delinquency, yes, even adult 
crime will increase. 

What is the extent of the provision 
for constructive aid to the 
alcoholic? Is there any community 
organization which is interested pri- 
marily in the family and its needs? Is 
there any group standing by to counsel 
the young couple considering marriage 
or the perplexed or mismated husband 
and wife? 


chronic 


A direct and greatly needed attack 
on the problem of mental ill health 
would be the improvement of the men- 
tal hospital or hospitals in your state. 
There isn't a single public institution 
in any of our 48 states that can meet 
the minimal standards established by 
the professional organization, the 
American Psychiatric Association 
Across the board, our mental hospitals 
are twenty percent overcrowded with 
patients and sixty to eighty percent 
understaffed. In the great majority o! 
our states the technique of placing a 
patient in the state hospital is medie- 
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val. Only as a result of the pressure currently exists. We—you and I— 
of public opinion will commitment must assume some responsibility for 
laws ever be changed. reducing this turmoil. Somehow or 

Just as in the case of the battle other it is our job to do. We have 
against every type of disease, the cause made such remarkable technological 
of mental health needs money, large vances that we have become pro- 
quantities of money. Money is neces- ficient in building great cities and the 
sary to increase and improve training ™ost complicated gadgets. We ‘must 
programs, to develop new and expand cease being so stupid about building 
strong interpersonal relations. We dare 
not continue letting our inability to 
get along with each other destroy our 
cities, our gadgets, ourselves. What 
gain to be scientific geniuses if we re- 
main social imbeciles? The responsi- 
bility for achieving social and emo- 
tional maturity—which in turn de- 
stop a moment and take stock of our pends upon preventing and treating 
mental health. The world could never mental ill health—lies entirely with 
before have had more grief and un- you and me. What will you do about 
happiness and human turmoil than it? 


established research, to provide better 
treatment for more patients, to launch 
preventive programs. It is needed for 
building physical facilities in which to 
carry on these programs. 

Certainly there was never any great- 
er necessity that we Americans should 
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The guiding thread throughout the book is the dynamic 
self as it encounters God at the various stages of human 
life and responds by outgoing faith, by self-protecting 
compromise, or by complete rejection. In analyzing these 
responses of the self to God, Dr. Sherrill makes an im- 
portant contribution to parents guiding their children’s 
religious development, and to individuals seeking clearer 
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Creative Values of Conflict 


The Place to Learn to Accept Differences 


Is in the Family Circle 


BY 5S. SPAFFORD ACKERLY, M. D. 


Professor of Psychiatry, 
(niversity of Louisiana School 


of Medicine 


HEN threatening situations 

make man anxious and fearful 
for the survival of not only his soma, 
but also his psychic mind, there are 
One exit, of 
course, is to fight head on. Or, in 
another exit, man may resort to flight 
by hiding successfully under the cover 


three emergency exits. 


of the woods. Finally, he may find a 
way out by “framing up” on death 
with a strategic passivity. At such 
times man is in need of help; he des- 
perately reaches out for help. When 
man is faced with his real immediate 
crises at such times, his fellow man 
rises to great heights of heroism by 
helping him out of his distress. Na 
tives of Louisville all saw this in ac- 
tion during the 1937 flood. In 


crises we tend to know where to begin 


such 


and what to do; but in non-emergency 


situations, knowing what to do and 


where to begin is much more difficult 


To help to keep civilization alive is 
easy, but to keep it progressive in 
takes 


courage, and 


freedom from crises 
real insight, healthy 
struggle, using all of 


tialities. 


times of 


man’s poten- 


To keep civilization progressive, 
man must not allow himself to be con- 
tent to deal only with what is known, 
tangible, and familiar. He 
willing, if not even anxious, to delve a 
bit into the unknown, the less tangible, 
and the strange. One may prefer life 


must be 


in a camp rather than the more ad- 
venturous life in the woods. Camp life 
is better because of well-stocked hard- 
ware with washing and cooking gadg 
ets that make life much happier and 
much less burdensome for the whole 
family. Others prefer to be creative in 
another way, however. The scholar 
and scientist, by making trips into the 
unknown of the mind and by blazing 
new paths and new connections, brings 
back his ideas as his contribution to 


camp life. All men have the capacity 
for some creative thinking and for 
some practical application, and _ all 


must do something in order to strike 
some sort of healthy balance between 
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these two ways of living. Unless we 
do strike this healthy balance, civili- 
zation can become unprogressive. It is 
possible for too many of us to leave 
camp and go poorly equipped on the 
journey into the woods of thought in 
a sort of half-baked way, adventuring 
like the unknown street corner phil- 
osophers whose children are barefoot- 
ed. On the other hand, where people 
are content to stay in camp and enjoy 
the fruits of the past and present la- 
bors, life begins to stagnate. 

How can man be of help to man in 
all of this? The scientist and the ex- 
perimentalist—in all fields, read out 
the means which are at our disposal to 
help. Some of us must learn how to 
use this knowledge and apply it to the 
needs of man. Effective help comes 
from effective experience in team play 
—all of us working and struggling to- 
gether. Out of this struggle come the 
products of thought. Feelings, emo- 
tions, and practices come as glimpses 
of the highest good for man. In times 
of family crisis and emergency the 
minister plays a most important role, 
and the doctor, the lawyer, and all of 
the others, too, have their part to play. 
In the normal struggle of life, as nec- 
essary as civilization is to progress, all 
are needed to help, each in his own 
way. 

It is a healthy society in which peo- 
ple accept conflict and struggle as a 
necessary part of life. It is inevitable 
that people from time to time are hurt 
in their normal struggle to grow and 
develop and better themselves. So, to 
keep the morale at an all high, we need 
to pay special attention to the sick 
among us, and to the injured and the 
weary. All of this constitutes the bulk 
of the every day work of the doctor, 
the lawyer, the minister, and all those 
who deal especially with people. In an 
unhealthy, 


unprogressive society 


either as a result of discouragement 
(as in some countries leading to eco- 
nomic and spiritual bankruptcy), or 
as a result of smug complacency (as in 
some countries where most of the basic 
needs for food, shelter, and clothes 
are met)—strong spiritual medicine, 
including mental hygiene, is needed 
along with economic and therapeutic 
measures. Here man’s morale needs 
fresh bolstering and his false defenses 
need to be uncovered before he can 
take hold on life again. 


OW IF man were an uncompli- 
cated creature who did his work 
without reflection, 
sense of 


rationalization, a 
guilt, or intricate defense 
mechanisms, there would be little 
need to take him so seriously. But the 
mind of man is a wonderful instru- 
ment for him to use for weal or for 
woe. Man has learned quite a bit about 
his mind, but there is still much that 
he does not know, and what is known 
has not been too well communicate: 
to others. Unlike instruction in auto- 
mobile driving, we are not only ex- 
tremely intricate organisms, but we 
are born with certain free dispositions 
to favor one form of thinking, feel- 
ing, or behaving, over another. Then 
the environment either brings this or 
that tendency out more fully or not, as 
the case may be. We ourselves have a 
part to play in developing or modify- 
ing this or that tendency. We must 
learn to recognize, value, and respect 
these differing tendencies in ourselves 
and in others. These differences that 
nature, nurture, and culture produce 
make for 


progress and harmony 


among people. A good place to learn 
this, then, is in the family circle. Here 
it is that the impact of our differences 
is felt. Here is where practice in deal- 
ing with these differences should be 
encouraged. Here is where tolerance 
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or intolerance of differences is foster- 
ed, and if we are to learn to live with 
conflict, here is a good place to learn 
it early. 

Practice in the art of recognizing 
and intelligencing these differences is 
rather basic to love and understanding 
of our fellow man. A dreamer may 
get lost in the woods of his mind and 
have a hard time getting back to camp, 
but if his dreaming capacity had been 
understood early and put to work, 
satisfying achievement and personality 
maturity could have resulted. As it 
was, this dreamer escaped from his 
unsatisfactory world by the avenue 
most easily acceptable to him personal- 
ly. We all have our own pet ways and 
means of escaping when the going 
gets tough. Our job in our communi- 
ty conversations together is to ponder 
over ways and means of capitalizing 
on our pet methods of escape. We are 
seeing these predispositions for healthy 
or unhealthy growth not in ourselves 
alone, but also we are beginning to 
feel the need for capitalizing on them 
in others, and seeing to it that others 
are given the same advantages that we 
reserve for ourselves. 

In the front part of man’s brain re- 
sides his great imagination factory, 
operating for his weal or woe. It is for 
us to see that this factory is kept op- 
erating at all costs. Then we must see 
to it that it operates for our good, 
making the corn in the field better 
corn, railroads better agents for our 
use, and books, better books. But with 
all of this let us remember to place 
people before ideas, and people before 
things, and people before issues. This 
is a very difficult thing for us to learn 
and to do. But in so learning to live 
with family crises and conflict we see 
that life is more than being born, being 
married, and dying—stirring as these 
dramatic moments are; it is the healthy 





ways and means we employ to lessen 
the day-by-day anxieties, tensions, and 
inter-personal clashes. He who dares 
to face life freely and understand his 
strong drives, cravings, and wishes, 
and he who dares to learn to live with 
these feelings is not liable to be over- 
whelmed by anxiety or to develop 
those defense mechanisms so difficult 
to bear in the family life and com- 
munity life. 


A SENSE of humor can do much 
to maintain balance. Yes, ahd we 
must add to this good food, music, and 
a secure sense of belonging to a group 
—not just standing on the fringe of 
things, especially in the early years, 
but being well inside the door with a 
place in one’s own chair by the fireside 
in any group. Equally important in 
family life is the need for hobbies, a 
change of scenery, a bit of adventure 
into the unknown, as well as the pro- 
tective influence of strong 
over the powerful instincts of youth. 
Psychophysical releases of the mature 
organism in physical contact and union 
ventilates and effectively uses the little 
feelings of anger and indignation that 
arise in the course of a busy day. Tak- 
ing time to appreciate the dreams of 
gold and the spiritual value running 
through all things—this is necessary 
too. All these play a part in healthy 
living. 


idealism 


In 1944 I wrote a letter to Barry 
3ingham, the present President of 
the “Louisville Courier Journal.” | 
ran across this old letter and I want 
to quote one paragraph it had in it: 
“It seems to me that somehow life is 
more than just surviving and_ being 
patched up by a doctor—either men- 
tally or physically or both—only to 
make a bare adjustment. If adjustment 
were all that there is to life, I’m won- 
dering if we wouldn’t chuck it. To be 
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sure, that is the first step. Adjustment 
means balance, but beyond that we 
need an ever growing sense of pro- 
portion—and that means beauty. God 
knows we need more physical and 
mental and spiritual beauty to make 
up for the scars on the face of this old 
earth and on the face of human rela- 
tionships. These are the intangibies, 
but they constitute the very essence of 
vibrant, happy, and = creative _ liv- 
r 


ing . 


N conclusion, I would like to quote 

one little paragraph from Eux- 
pery’s book Wind, Sand, and Stars. 
You'll remember the airplane pilot's 
early morning bus ride and his de- 
scription of humble meditation of 
worn-out clerks who talked only of 
illness, money, and shabby domestic 
cares. You will remember his reactions 
to the clerks’ words: ‘““My comrades, 
it is not you who are to blame. No one 
ever helped you escape. You, like a 
termite, built your peace by blocking 
up with cement every chink and cran- 
ny through which the light might 
pierce. You rolled yourself up into a 
ball in your genteel security and the 
stifling conventions of provincial life, 
raising a rampart against the winds 
and the tides and the stars. You have 
chosen not to be perturbed by great 
problerhs. You are not the dweller 
upon an errant planet, and do not ask 
yourself questions to which there are 
no answers. Nobody grasped you by 
the shoulder while there was. still 
time, and naught in you will ever 
awaken the musician, the 
poet, and the astronomer that possibly 
inhabited you in the beginning.”” The 


sleeping 


pilot concludes his meditation after lie 
is airborne in his plane: “The conflict, 
the squall, has ceased: to be a cause of 
my complaint; the magic of this cratt 
of the air has opened for me a world 
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in which I shall confront within two 
hours the black dragons and_ the 
crowned crests of blue lightning, and 
when the night has fallen, I, delivered, 
shall read my course in the stars.” 

Now, that is a great help to parents 
of adolescent children—to know that 
the squall that happens is not the 
their complaints, but that 
these squalls are a necessary part of 
growing up, and this is where we learn 
how to handle them. If it were not 
true I don't think any of us could 
grow to reach maturity. 


cause of 








Seeing the Way to Mental Health 


(An Audio-Visual Program for the Church) 


BY ESTHER L. MIDDLEWOOD 
Director of Mental Health Education 
Division, Department of Mental 
Health, Lansing, Michigan 


RADITIONALLY and popular- 

ly it has been accepted that some- 
how psychiatry and religion must, of 
necessity, work toward diametrically 
opposed goals. This conception is in 
part due to the fact that psychiatry 
initially worked toward the release of 
buried aggression, guilts, and anxieties 
with perhaps too little emphasis upon 
the need of personal integration and 
the acceptance of social responsibility 
on the part of the individual. Religion, 
conversely, was much too prone to 
utilize and produce anxiety and guilt 
as an effective moral control instead 
of working toward moral behavior as 
a result of inner security. 

Neither was entirely right. Each 
neglected an area of human _ need. 
People must first be helped to accept 
themselves as human beings with all 
of the normal aspects of human need 
before they can live with others in 


within 


real harmony and at peace 
themselves. Wich such understandine 
of self, they can then utilize their per- 
sonal potentials constructively to be- 
come an effective, positive factor in a 
culture which demands that they re- 
spect the rights and happiness of other 
people. They can then begin to relate 
themselves to the totality of life. Both 
psychiatry and religion are opening 
their doors to the positive aids offered 
by the other in their common task of 
helping people to live happier lives in 
a cooperative society. 

Historically in our nation, people 
lived a rather stable life. They had, of 
course, rain failures, a few Indians, 
and gold rushes, but they knew what 
they believed; there was a commonly 
accepted social pattern; and the moral 
codes were well-defined. Other peo- 
ple in their environment lived and 
thought much as they did. If not, there 
were sharp contrasts. If a man toiled 
honestly and relentlessly, he was rather 
certain of maintaining himself and his 
family. 

Machines, urbanization and indus- 
try, with its concomitant mass pro 
duction, action and movement, have 
changed the situation immeasurably 
Life is now less certain and more con- 
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SEEING THE WAY 
fusing. Yet in spite of the homogenei- 
ty of a former day, people had access 
to greater personal support than they 
have in our modern heterogeneous, 
and subsequently, confusing society. 


The family physician of a_ few 
years ago was a counselor and ad- 
visor who saw folks through birth, 
illness, death, and heartaches as well. 
The family lawyer cared for the family 
security and protected as well as coun- 
seled. The family pastor used to be as 
familiar a member at the family din- 
ner table as the family members them- 
selves. More, too, he lived long with 
families and was aware of their prob- 
lems. In 
neighbors were one with a person. In 
today’s society, virtually none of these 
are true. Even the minister as he was 
then has disappeared, and undoubtedly 
rightly so. Today’s minister has a life 
of his own to lead—and a family. He 
has become a professional. His church 
demands are increasingly administra- 
tive and his pastoral functions con- 
siderably diminshed. He _ has 
hours now as does the rest of the 
world. 


sorrow—in success, the 


office 


We cannot retreat to that other 
world, nor would we wish to; but 
there is a gap in our living. It be- 
hooves society to bridge that gap. To 
do this entails at least three things: 
first, the stresses and strains of society 
must be reduced; second, the sources 
of support through both religion and 
psychiatry must be increased; and 
third, the people must be equipped to 
meet the needs of the society in which 
they live—versatile and changing as 
that society may be. In all areas the 
church has a role. It has consistently 
attempted to reduce stresses and of- 
fer support. Too frequently, however, 
it has offered blind, static refuge. It 
is in the last of these three areas that 
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the church has become aware of an 
area for growth. 


HERE HAS been a steadily in- 

creasing acceptance of the concept 
of pastoral psychiatric cooperation ona 
therapeutic level. It was enhanced by 
the last war. It is not with this’ func- 
tion, however, that we are concerned. 
It is the area of prevention rather than 
treatment that we wish to consider. 
Prevention, too, is therapeutic, but 
certainly on a more superficial level 
than that traditionally concerned as 
therapy. 

The church has a rare opportunity 
to bring to its membership greater 
understanding of themselves and of 
their personal problems based upon 
scientific personality 
structure; a greater knowledge of the 
structure of family living and the part 
family dynamics play in the structure 
of personality ; and the use of a sound, 
basic philosophy of living in creating 
and maintaining mental health. 


knowledge of 


The use of films as they are now 
being perfected is certainly one of the 
best methods of teaching in an area 
where trained leadership is lacking. 
However, to use mental health films 
we must study methods of use and 
plan selection of films with care. This 
should be true when any audio-visual 
device for teaching is used, but it is 
especially true with mental health 
films. This is true not only because of 
the variety of films being produced, 
but because of the prevalence of per- 
sonal anxieties which may be unin- 
tentionally aroused. It is true, too, be- 
cause there is no other field of knowl- 
edge with such a profusion of folk 
lore and quackery. In their avid de- 
sire to learn more of themselves, peo- 
ple have been prone to accept anything 
non-authentic as 
well as tested materials. 


“psychological,” 
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Some films are 
for use with 
is well 


designed primarily 

nt who 
oriented i psychiatric con- 
cepts, while some are sufficientiy self- 
explanatory to be used by a lay leader 
of almost any group. The Mental 
Mechanism Series, “The Feeling of 
Rejection”; “The Feeling of Hostili- 
ty”; “Overdependency,” and “The 
Feeling of Depression” are illustrative 
of the former groups; whereas “A 
Child Went Forth”; “Act Your Age,” 
and “Life With Grandpa” are ex- 
amples of the latter. To get involved 
in the use of a film which stimulates 
problems which cannot be adequately 
discussed does more harm than good, 
but with forethought and planning in 
selection of materials, this need seldom 
occurs. 


A mental health film should not be 
used as entertainment. It should be 
used as an educational device with an 
allowance for a short introduction and 
for a discussion following the showing 
of the film. If the leader has preview- 
ed the film he can, in general, antici- 
pate the areas of discussion and be 
prepared to the best of his training to 
answer the questions or direct the dis- 
cussion. Some questions are unanswer- 
able and the best that can be done is 
to consider the problem. Possibly inost 
questions which arise should not be 
answered authoritatively but serve 
only as a basis for group consideration 
allowing individuals to arrive at their 
own conclusions. 


There are some rather definite limi- 
tations in the use of mental health 
films, one of which is a scarcity of 
leadership. Many individuals. who act 
as executive leaders for lay groups 
find it difficult to lead for group par- 
ticipation. When such persons are con- 
fronted with which 


problems they 


cannot handle, they feel a need to 
“come through” with something. It is 


hard for them to say “I don’t know 
the answer.” The best trained people 
frequently do not know the answers in 
the area of human relations and _per- 
sonality problems. It is a responsibili- 
ty to train program leaders to recog- 


, nize areas of limitation. To serve as an 


illustration, let me cite the incident of 
the ‘‘dream” “Overde- 


pendency.” In this picture the producer 


sequence in 


has attempted to show that people 
sometimes expose their unconscious 
anxieties in dreams. He _ illustrates 


this through the use of a rather simple 
dream of a little boy. Usually some- 
one who has “read a book’’—or an 
“article’—or “has heard’ — about 
dream analysis is in the audience, and 
as a member of the audience this per- 
son can do considerable harm 
the leader is sufficiently aware of his 
own limitations and an “area of knowl- 
edge” limitation. 'le must be able to 
say “we do not know enough about 
dream symbolism or dream production 
to discuss this particular matter.” 
There are other problems similar to 
this which may arise, and the leader 
must be ready to handle them humbly 
and expeditiously. 


unless 


ILMS used with forethought and 
planning to fit them into specific 
program needs, and with cognizance 
of their limitations, can be most effec- 
tively used in many church programs 
Within the established church pro- 
gram all churches are working with 
youth. In this area are innumerable 
films of value; many of them dealing 
with readiness for marriage from the 
standpoint of emotional maturity. They 
are in accord with the standards and 
ideals of marriage as propounded by 
religious concepts, and help the indi- 
vidual face not only marriage, but 
himself, in a realistic manner. “Are 
You Ready For Marriage?” ; “Marri- 
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age Today”; “Choosing For Happi- 
ness’; “Who's Boss?”; “It Takes All 
Kinds,” and “This Charming Couple,” 
are outstanding in this area. 

Some films help the individual eval- 
uate himself without special reference 
to marriage, but with reference to oth- 
er areas of living. “Shy Guy” concerns 
group relationship. “Emotional 
Health” has to do with a high school 
boy who finds himself using illness to 
express inner tensions. “Act Your 
Age” presents typical high school be- 
havior which is essentially infantile 
and affords an excellent basis for dis- 
“Family and 
Family Life” arouse discussion on 
cooperative family living. “You And 
Your Parents” reaches into the area of 
the basic adolescent need for independ- 
ence and a family solution. “Human 
Reproduction” and “Human Growth,” 
both having to do with the physical 
aspects of reproduction, have been 
used well in some church groups, but 
they should be used only with careful- 
ly chosen leaders and accompanied by 
adequate parent education and_ plan- 
ning. The other films of the above 


cussion. Teamwork” 


group can be used with any well- 
trained youth leader. 
The family lifé programs are 


another area in which the church can 
profitably use films. There are prac- 
tically none which can be used if fam- 
ilies remain as a unit during the pro- 
gram, but if planning allows for the 
parents to meet separately, or older 
youth and parents together, there are 
many which can be used. In fact most 
of the above films can be used profit- 
ably in this manner. Older youth en- 
joys grappling with the problems of 
maturity with parents, and it encour- 
ages cooperative thinking regarding 
family problems. 

For parent education, there is the 
greatest supply of films available. The 
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on 


following are excellent to be used with 
lay leadership: “Meeting Emotional 
Needs of Childhood” ; “Your Children 
And You”; “Emotional Health”; 
“Preface To A Life”; “A Child Went 
Forth’; “Family Teamwork”; “Life 
With Junior”; “Problem Children” ; 
“You And Your Parents”; “Your 
Children And You”; “A Day in the 
Life of a Five Year Old”; “Life With 
Baby”; “He Acts His Age”; “The 
Terrible Twos and Trusting Threes,” 
and “You And Your Family.” These 
films are all concerned with normal be- 
havior and personality as a reflection 
of the interpersonal relationships with- 
in the home. They relate specifically 
to the parent and his child. Most of 
them apply to children of all ages. 
Some are concerned especially with 
definite age groups. “A Child Went 
Forth”; “Your Children And You”; 
“A Day In The Life Of A Five Year 
Old”; “Know Your Baby,” and “Life 
With Baby,” are focused upon the in- 
fant and pre-school child; “Family 
Teamwork”; “Life With Junior,” and 
“Problem Children” present problems 
of the preadolescent; and “You And 
Your Parents” definitely concerns the 
adolescent. All others are general. 


HEN the 

courses of study with competent 
leadership for either religious educa- 
tion leaders or parents, there is another 
group of films which can be expedi- 
ently used. In this group are: “Emo- 
tional Health”; “The Feeling of Re- 
jection”; “Overdependency”; ‘The 
Feeling of Hostility”; Feeling of De- 
pression”; “Learning To Understand 
Children,” and “The Quiet One.” 
Each of these films, however, should 
be used only when there is an oppor- 
tunity to prepare the group, and when 
there is competent leadership. 


church can establish 


Sometimes the church is interested 
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in promoting general adult education, 
and the interest will branch in many 
directions. If there is an interest in 
adult mental health as a social prob- 
lem, “City Of The Sick” affords an 
excellent springboard for discussion. 
Child guidance is presented in the new 
film produced by the Michigan De- 
partment of Mental Health. The rela- 
tionship between physical and emo- 
tional well-being is presented in “Emo- 
tional Health.” In “Life With Grand- 
pa,” the problems of the aged are 
seen in our present day society—an 
excellent discussion topic for any 
church group. Recreation and group 
participation are essentials for good 
mental health. One city finds its solu- 
tion in “Play Is Our Business.” The 
picture offers an opportunity to launch 
a discussion of recreation and the 
church. 

Although this article is not concern- 
ed with inspirational films, they can- 
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not be omitted from any article which 
relates to mental health. “One God” 
and “Prejudice” are two excellent ex- 
amples of films for such a purpose. 
For many years educational films 
were of poor quality and scarce. With 
the advent of the war and the subse- 
quent need for a rapid educational 
with limited trained leader- 
ship, the use of films as an educational 
tool gained impetus. When a new tech- 
nique, procedure, or idea is introduced, 
scores of people pick it up and use it 
thoughtlessly and rampantly. So it has 
been with the use of films. Never have 
we seen a greater rush to use a tech- 
nique. Consequently they are used both 
wisely and unwisely. It is hoped that 
the reader, will use them wisely with 
constant awareness of the limitations, 
and a readiness to improve current use. 


process 


The use of a Film Manual is one 
method of improving the general use 
of films. Such a manual could include 
a description of the films, some sug- 
gested topics of study with which the 
film could be used, some of the ques- 
tions for discussion which might logi- 
cally arise, and suggested supplemen- 
tal reading. Such a Manual is being 
prepared by The National Mental 
Health Film Board, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Films should always be previewed 
by the leader so that he can prepare 
himself adequately for questions as 
well as direct the group to positive 
thinking about the film. To illustrate, 
let us refer to “The Quiet One.” The 
story of this film centers around a 
Negro child. The idea of the film, 
however, centers on something else en- 
tirely. If the audience is not prepared, 
many people become lost in the story, 
and dismiss the idea as pertaining to 
Negroes. They miss the whole pur- 
pose of the film in so doing. With pre- 
discussion, this can be avoided, and 
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the audience is able to become con- 
cerned with the “idea” as pertaining 
to all children. Such illustrations are 
limitless, especially in mental health 
films. 


ECAUSE leadership is of such 

vital importance in the use of 
mental health films, churches might 
well sponsor leadership training in the 
use of film and other audio-visual aids 
to teaching. Such a course would not 
only include previewing and discus- 
sion of films, but it should include 
techniques of group teaching as well, 
for the film can be used in such a 
variety of ways. It may be used with 
no introduction and launch immediate- 
ly into debate as in “Act Your Age.” 
This is a terrifically effective method 
to use with this film in youth groups 
especially. Conversely, one would 
never use “The Feeling of Hostility” 
in this manner. The structure and con- 
tent of a film somewhat determine the 
method of its use. 

The establishment of an audio-visual 
aids committee of the educational 
authority of a church would certainly 
be an aid to better planning, selection, 
and use of films. Whatever can be done 
to improve and increase the general 
use of films will lead to better use of 
mental health films. If they are to be 
used it should be done well. 

There is a great job to be done. 
Despite present day psychiatry and 
present day organized religion, ap- 
proximately one out of ten persons in 
the United States is emotionally in 
need of help. Many need therapy, 
which lies within the realm of religious 
and medical disciplines, but many need 
greater understanding of the problem. 
Education for happier and more effec- 
tive living is their need. They can only 
have the needed help if it is coopera- 
tively provided. Psychiatry needs the 
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church to reach the people who rely 
nurture; the church needs 
psychiatry to provide skills and tools. 
Together the vision of hope is bright, 
but separately it cannot be done. 

People can find a happier, kindlier 
way of life—happier when they un- 
derstand and accept themselves, confi- 
dent of their essential worth; kindlier 
only when they are happier in this 
light. 
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CORRECTION 
To the Editor: 

Everyone interested in the history 
of the psychological treatment of emo- 
tional disorders and pastoral counsel- 
ing should be grateful to the Rev. Carl 
J. Scherzer for describing in the Feb- 
ruary number of PAstorAL PsyCHOL- 
ocy the important pioneering work of 
Dr. Elwood Worcester, the rector of 
Emmanuel Church in Boston. It was 
begun in 1906 and continued by him 
and his associate Dr. Samuel McComb 
with originality and success for many 
years. There has been a real danger 
that with the passage of time Dr. 
Worcester’s contribution to the role of 
religion in psychotherapy should be 
forgotten. In a book devoted to the 
progress of the Episcopal Church dur- 
ing the past half century and written 
by a Church historian no mention is 
made of Dr. Worcester’s remarkable 
work. Hence a real debt is due to Mr. 
Scherzer for his detailed description 
of the Emmanuel Movement, as it was 
called by its supporters and opponents. 

3ut Mr. Scherzer has fallen into 
error in confusing the Emmanuel 
Church Tuberculosis Class which | 
conducted in my clinic at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital with the 
Emmanuel Movement. In the former 
the basis of treatment was a combina- 
tion of strict rest, out-of-door life and 
an abundant diet. In the latter it was 
the utilization of religion in overcom- 


ing emotional maladjustments. The 
expense of maintaining the tubercu- 
losis class for a period of eighteen 
years was entirely borne by Dr. Wor- 
cester and Emmanuel Church, hence 
the name Emmanuel Church Tubercu- 
losis Class. Mr. Scherzer is wrong in 
stating that ‘‘at the weekly class meet- 
ing Dr. Pratt inspired their confidence 
and service and strengthened their 
faith with the Word of God, exhorta- 
tion and prayer. The results they 
achieved were astonishing, as good as 
those in the most favored sanatoria. 
The personalities of these three men 
were significant in the healing.” 

Dr. Worcester, himself, made the 
distinction between the Tuberculosis 
Class and the Emmanuel Movement 
perfectly clear, when he wrote as fol- 
lows: “A good many persons, feeling 
themselves called on to write of mat- 
ters of which they know next to noth- 
ing, have cited the tuberculosis class 
proof of our ignorance and 
temerity, and have asserted that we 
are creating a menace to public health 
by treating tuberculosis by suggestion. 
Such was not the opinion of the last 
International Congress on Tuberculo- 
sis, which presented us with a gold 
medal. It is not pleasant to be wanton- 
ly misrepresented, yet I 


as a 


remember 
that Balaam was not above taking ad- 
vice from his ass, and I have tried to 
keep my temper. As a matter of fact, 
the tuberculosis class has no connec- 
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tion with our class for the treatment 
of nervous disorders. (Italics mine). 
Its organization and methods are quite 
distinct, and it antidates the other class 
by more than a year. Personally, | 
have had little or nothing to do with 
the administration of the tuberculosis 
class, which has been altogether in the 
hands of Dr. Pratt. Yet its phenomenal 
success showed me that the physician 
and the clergyman can work together 
with excellent results.” (The Christian 
Religion as a Healing Power.) 


Writers on the origin and develop- 
ment of group therapy have pointed 
out that treatment of patients in a 
group rather than as individuals dates 
from the formation of our tuberculo- 
sis class in 1905. Within the past few 
years group therapy has made great 
strides both in this country and abroad. 

JoserpH H. Pratt, M.D. 
New England Center Hospital 


Boston, Massachusetts 


PROGRESS 
To the Editor: 


As a follow-up to Mr. Scherzer’s 
excellent article on “The Emmanuel 
Movement” in the February, 1951, is- 
sue, it occurs to me that your read- 
ers may be interested to know what 
has happened in Brooklyn since 1931. 


As the successor of Dr. Ellwood 
Worcester in the Association Clinic, 
I would like to report changes that 
have come about during this interval. 
Opposition on the part of medical men 
no longer exists. Psychosomatic medi- 
cine has in part brought about this 
change. We do not now employ hyp- 
notism but depend on conversational 
therapy, anticipating group therapy. 
In place of those who had first tried 
Christian Science, we now have peo- 
ple who have been psychoanalyzed 
but are not yet sure of themselves. As 
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we have many Hebrews and 
Catholics than in the early years, we 
keep religious beliefs as much in the 
background as possible. Today’s pa- 
tients are more sophisticated because 
they have read or heard enough about 
psychology to have the little know- 
ledge that is a “dangerous thing.’ But 
good books have greatly increased; 
there are more institutions in which 
psychotherapy is recognized, and we 
have more cooperation from the 
clergy. Marital have in- 
Potential suicide cases are 
rare, and the fear of insanity is less 
frequently the major trouble. We 
count on more recognition of our cen- 
tral interests and methods now that 
pastoral psychology 
cepted place. 

H. W. Dresser 

Consulting Psychologist 

Associated Clinic of Brooklyn 
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WHO 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





Rev. Wayne E. OarEs is assistant 
professor of Religion 
and Pastoral Care at The Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. He received his Doc- 
tor of Theology ] 


Psychology of 


from the 
Southern Seminary in 1946 after com- 
pleting his training with The Council 
for Clinical Training. He is the author 
of The Christian Pastor, the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Selection for the 
current month. 


Degree 


Dr. SAMUEL SPAFFORD ACKERLY 1S 
professor of Psychiatry and Chief of 
Service, University of Louisville 
School of Medicine, and Medical Dir- 
ector of the Louisville Mental Hygiene 
Clinic and Child Study School. He is 
one of the outstanding members of the 
American Psychiatric Association and 
a Fellow of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology. 


Rev. Aaron L. RUTLEDGE is direc- 
tor of Personal Guidance and head of 
the Department of Psychology of Reli- 
gion at Furman University, Greenville, 
South Carolina. He received his Bach- 
elor of 


Divinity degree from The 


Southern Semi- 


nary and has a Doctorate in clinical 


saptist Theological 


psychology. 





Rev. R. Lorron Hupson was until 
recently pastor of the First Baptist 
Church. Shawnee, Oklahoma. He has 
just accepted the pastorate of the 
Wornall Road Baptist Church, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. He is a graduate 
of The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and received his Ph.D. de- 
gree at Peabody College for Teachers. 


Rev. Russet: L. Dicks is profes- 
sor of Pastoral Care at the Divinity 
School, Duke University, 
North Carolina. 


Durham, 


Dr. Wittiam C. MENNINGER is 
general secretary of The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. He is 
past president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, the 
Psychoanalytic Association, and is 
chairman of the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry. 


American 


Rev. Myron C. MAppeEN is chaplain 
of Kentucky State Hospital and is 
minister of counseling at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue Baptist Church, Danville, 
Kentucky. 


EstHer L. MippLtewoop is Director 
of Education, State Department of 
Mental Health, Lansing, Michigan. 
She was Chief Psychiatric Social 
Worker at the West Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Center, Muskegon, Michigan 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 





MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 

The National Association for Men- 
tal Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, informs us that they have available 
at their offices the names and addresses 
of key individuals in the various states 
and counties who are ready to offer 
help to ministers and others in organ- 
izing mental health activities, in their 
communities during Mental Health 
Week, May 2-8. 

Lawrence K. Frank, a member of 
our Editorial Advisory Board, has 
compiled for the National Association 
for Mental Health a leaders’ discussion 
guide for a group of mental health 
plays dealing with parent-child rela- 
tionships which can be produced in the 
local community. Dr. Nina Ridenour, 
under whose auspices these plays have 
been developed, is working on an 
article for us describing these plays 
and how they may be used by the 
minister in mental health education. 

Lawrence Frank has also addressed 
the Biennial Conference for Nursery 
Education which met on March 7 in 
New York City on the subject of 
“Children’s Opportunity and Our Re- 
sponsibilities.”’ 


MENTAL HEALTH 
“There Is Something We Can Do 
About Mental Health,” is the title of 
a beautifully illustrated brochure re- 
cently released by Boston University. 
The purpose of the brochure is to give 


a vivid description of “Training for 
Careers in Mental Health” at Boston 
University. It is concerned primarily 
with the description of the members 
of the team in mental health work. 
“Whether we call him pastor, priest, 
or rabbi,” the authors state, “the min- 
ister is an important member of the 
mental health team. He is always avail- 
able during the crises of life when 
loneliness, fear, and anxiety threaten.” 


‘BLONDIE’ AS MENTAL HEALTH 

Using the famous comic strip ‘Blon- 
die’ as a vehicle, the State Department 
of Mental Hygiene of New York has 
developed a book on mental health 
consisting of four comic strips en- 
titled “Scapegoat,” ‘Love Conquers 
All,” “Let’s Face It,” and “On Your 
Own.” The principles of mental hygi- 
ene with which the book deals are 
skillfully handled through the comic 
adventures of the Bumstead family 
and are vividly pointed out by the 
family pets. An interesting venture 
that is both colorful, entertaining, and 
educational for every age level. 


MODEL LAW FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 

The Federal Security Agency is 
working on a model law for the hospi- 
talization of mentally ill persons. The 
lack of uniformity in state laws in this 
area has presented a great many prob- 
lems for the individual as well as 
government agencies. 
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OFFERING BAGS 


Now available for your church 
This beautiful and practical offering bag, 
made from the finest velour and lined with 
the best quality chamois skin, will be a great 

- asset to your church. 
The bag has oval top 
54%” x 3%” x 9” deep and 
can be removed from the 
frame for cleaning and re- 
placement Stock colors 
are brown, wine, gold and 





green 
Complete with bag and frame $7.75 postpaid 
Bag only $5.75 postpaid 
Special materials and colors on request 
at slightly increased prices. Also other 
styles made to order. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. For information: Call or write 

DAREDA SPECIALTY CO. 

5443 Warwick Ave., Chicago 41, Il. 
Phone KI. 5-7999 











RUSSELL DICKS 

Dr. Dicks has held his fifth Spirit- 
ual Life Mission on January 21, in 
Savannah, Georgia, dealing with the 
general subject of religion and health. 
Similar missions have been held by 
him recently in various communities 
in the states of Texas, Michigan, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 


We are also glad to announce the 
publication of You Came Unto Me, 
Ly Russell L. Dicks. Here is a practi- 
cal and specific help for the minister 
at the point of his greatest need, name- 
ly, pastoral calling. 


Dr. Dicks has written in clear and 
non-technical language a guidebook 
for the minister and layman in pas- 
toral calling. Price $1.00 prepaid; ob- 
tainable from Russell L. Dicks, Box 
4802, Duke Station, Durham, North 


Carolina. 


INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL CARE 
At the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Pastoral Care on February 6, 
Dean Walter G. Muelder, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, was elected 
President; Dean Charles L. Taylor, 


Jr., Episcopal Theological School, 





PSYCHOLOGY May 


Vice President; Chaplain Robert C 
Leslie, Boston Psychopathic and Bos- 
ton State Hospitals, Secretary; Pro- 
fessor John M. Billinsky, Andover 
Newton Theological School, Treas- 
urer; Chaplain James H. Burns, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Executive 
Secretary, and Rev. Rollin J. Fair- 
banks, Field Secretary. 

Professor Stanley G. Estes, Har- 
vard Psychological Clinic; Dr. Robert 
Fleming, Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital; Rev. David R. Hunter, Diocese 
of Massachusetts; Rabbi Dudley 
Weinberg, Temple Ohabei Shalom, 
3rookline, Massachusetts, were elected 
to the Board of Governors. 


JUNG 

A seminar on Jung’s Psychology of 
Religion is being offered this semester 
at Boston University jointly by Pro- 
fessors Paul E. Johnson and Willem 
J. Pinard. It is attended by an inter- 
professional group of advanced stu- 
dents who are.exploring the intricacies 
of this psychology with special refer- 
ence to religious theory and psycho- 
logical therapy. 


FAMILY RELATIONS 

The United Lutheran Church in 
America will sponsor a national school 
of marriage and family relations at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
June 18-22. It will be the first school 
of its kind ever sponsored by the 
church. 


INSTITUTE ON FAMILY RELATIONS 

An Institute on Family Relations 
will be offered during the week of 
June 25-29, 1951, at Pacific Univer- 
sity, under the guest leadership of Dr. 
Oliver M. Butterfield of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. 
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1951 NOTES 
MIAMI 

The Miami County Mental Hygiene 
Association held a seminar for minis- 
ters on Pastoral Counseling from Jan- 
uary 11 to February 15. The Rev. A. 
C. Decker, president of the associa- 
tion, led a discussion on “Mental 
Health and the Minister.” 


DOCTOR-MINISTER CONFERENCE 

“Living Under the Shadows’ was 
the theme of Seward Hiltner’s address 
at the Doctor-Minister 
held on March 13 at the 
Hospital at Indianapolis. 
dressed the conference on ‘‘The Pas- 
ter’s Counseling Equipment” and 
“moderated” a session on “ 


Conference 
Methodist 
He also ad- 


Profession- 
al Team Work in Personal and Group 
Crisis.” 
WAYNE OATES 

Dr. Wayne E. Oates will give a 
series of lectures this summer at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, on 
“Persistent Issues in Pastoral Coun- 
seling.” The series will be divided into 
the following five sections: The Basic 
Philosophy of the Pastoral Counselor ; 
Pastoral Counseling and Religious Ed- 


ucation; The Social Context of Pas- 
toral Counseling; Emerging Concepts 


of the Self during Creative Listening, 
and Pastoral Counseling and Evan- 
gelism. 


AUDIO-VISUAL, CENTER 

3ecause of the growing importance 
and the need by the minister of being 
closely in touch with the developments 
in educational films and other audio- 
visual aids, Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York has recently obtain- 
ed a grant of $165,000 for the opening 
of an Audio-Visual 
Seminary. 


ARMY REJECTIONS IN THE SOUTH 
More than 40% of the thousands of 
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FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
Practical courses in psychology, literature, 
theology, etc. Competent faculty. Individual in- 
struction. Reasonable. Write for further infor- 

mation, 


Central School of Religion 
(A correspondence institution, 
established 1896) 

6030 Lowell Ave. 
Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Southern youths passing through in- 
duction centers are failing to meet 
service standards. 38.7% of these fail- 


ed because of “mental” reasons, an 
army survey recently disclosed. The 
highest rate of rejections were in 


with 65.3% of its 
including 60.7% 
intelligence tests. 


South Carolina 
youth turned down, 
for “flunking” 


MENTAL HEALTH AND GAMBLING 

While the Senate Crime Committee, 
which is conductiong its sensational 
hearings as this issue is going to press, 
is uncovering some startling things 
about the relationship of gambling to 
police commissioners, mayors, possibly 
even governors, no one on the Com- 
mittee or outside of it has raised the 
one really pertinent question: why do 
millions of Americans find it necessary 
to gamble, thus making possible the 
existence of the gangsters and racke- 
teers whom the Committee is now in- 
vestigating? What is the emotional 
need that drives people to gambling? 
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HE CHRISTIAN 
& Wayne E. 


Press—$3.00). 


PASTOR by 
Oates. (Westminster 
In this book the author undertakes 
to rethink the distinctive role of the 
pastor in terms of his historic function 
and the new light provided by the de- 
veloping science of dynamic psychol- 
ogy. Basic orientation is secured by 
reference to human crises which daily 
confront the minister, and to which he 
must bring the resources of religion. 
3irth, adjustment, mar- 
riage, illness, bereavement, death, re- 
demption, are events which give rise 
to emotional experiences requiring un- 
derstanding and pastoral care. The 
pastor cannot avoid responsibility for 
attempting to meet these needs in some 
way. It is the concern of the author of 
this work to contribute to an increas- 
ing mastery of the skills which will 
enable the minister more adequately to 
serve his people. “In the reactions of 
people to these crises, the interest of 
both religion and medical psychology 
intersect, both to meet and to part, in 
the mutually necessary 
which they sponsor.” 


vocational 


emphases 


with 
the pastor are discussed in terms of 
the meanings which he conveys dy- 


Distinctive factors associated 


namically to persons under his care. 
He represents more than himself. The 
work of God in Christ, through the 
Holy Spirit and the Church, pervades 
ali of the activity of the pastor, and is 
perceived by his people as his definitive 
characteristic. It is a mark of the true 





minister that he accepts these mean- 
ings, maintains at all times the integ- 
rity of his Christian 
serves the varying situations o 


context, and 


need 


which confront him with the means of 
faith in the Christian Gospel. 


An implication of this basic attitude 
is the fact that the person under care 
has a background which makes the 
services of the pastor 
relevant. As a representative of God, 
he is a reminder of parental relation- 
ships which play such an important 
part in character formation. As repre- 
sentative of Christ, he reenforces the 
ego-ideal toward which 
oriented. “Until Christ be formed in 
you” sets the goal of self-fulfillment. 
The concept of the Holy Spirit con- 
tinuing the Divine work in every situa- 
tion briags strength to meet any exi- 


dynamically 


growth is 


gency arising from current circum- 
stances. The pastor's leadership in a 
church brings to the person in distress 
2 sense of support in the fellowship of 
others who share a common faith and 
hope. All of these elements are almost 
inevitable associations of the pastor in 
his work just because of who he is and 
what his assigned social role deter- 
mines. He is an individual, of course, 
with a personal background of his own 
that provides accent for these mean- 
ings. To those to whom religion is un- 
real, the pastor comes first as one who 
is interested in anybody needing help, 
and moves toward a reorientation of 
the person’s outlook that may lead to 
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an acceptance of the Christian view 
of life. 

In more explicit forms the pastor's 
activity as leader, preacher, and teach- 
er conveys ideas suffused with emo- 
tional and 
united endeavor that enter the 


scene in the consulting room or by the 


tone, sets up goals for 


may 


bedside. The pastor is an interpreter. 
He expounds truths held in common 
by the members of a fellowship and 
opens doors of opportunity for indivi- 
dual response and growth. He is a 
teacher in his public utterances, but he 
may also guide an individual at the 
point of some special, private need in 
meeting the issues of life. He presides 
over the celebrations of the fellowship 
in worship, leading the faithful in as- 
piration toward God, consciously in 
prayer, and unconsciously by mood of 
reverence and adoration with liturgical 
support. Every such service is in some 
sense a search and an epiphany. These 
meanings trail the pastor in his daily 
walk through street and thoroughfare. 
in home and shop, in face to face cons 
sultation, in consolation amid the 
shadows of life’s ending and in hope 
of beginning again. To help in making 
God as real in all these situations as 
He is in worship on Sunday is the 
work of the pastor. 

Such a task requires a refined meth- 
od worthy of the ends in view. “The 
leligious situation of the person who 
comes to the pastor is the primary de- 
terminant of the methods which the 
pastor uses in his pastoral procedure,” 
says Professor Oates. The age, intelli- 
gence, family background, the physical 
and mental health of the person are 
factors to be carefully appraised. 
Another basic principle is expressed 
in the author’s statement that the pas- 
tor “must be flexible enough to adapt 
himself to a person on that level of re- 
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Philosophical Library Books 


SANTAYANA: Atoms of Thought 

A judicious anthology of pithy and worthwhile 

thoughts of this, our foremost idealist philoso- 

pher. $5.00 

EINSTEIN: Out of My Later Years 

Here is Einstein the philosopher, scientist, and 

man. . . an independent and uncompromising 

thinker unencumbered by traditional prejudices, 

inhibitions and limitations in the world of today. 
$4.75 

DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 

by Dagobert D. Runes 

‘“‘A handy volume, all-embracing in content, clear 

in exposition, objective in viewpoint and ear- 

marked by a correctness that is inescapable.’’ 

Dean James F. Carroll, Duquesne University $6.00 

A HISTORY OF 

PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm 
The first comprehensive survey of all leading 
schools and movements in philosophy, treated by 


41 eminent scholars. $6.00 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 

by H. W. Leggett 
Russell’s philosophy, his approach to mathe- 


matics, his views on marriage, world affairs, re- 
ligion, morality and sex. Illustrated $3.75 


Expedite Shipment by Prepayment 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40 St., Desk 416 New York 16, N. Y¥. 





lationship at which he can best serve 
him.” He outlines further the levels of 
pastoral care in terms of the meanings 
of friendship, comfort, confession, 
teaching, counseling, and psychothera- 
py. In counseling, he recognizes cer- 
tain “phases” called preparatory, lis- 
tening and exploration, reconstruction 
and guidance, follow-up and experi- 
mentation. The book closes with perti- 
nent discussion of the pastor as a col- 
laborator with other professions and a 
step by step description of procedure 
in referral. 

The major merit of Dr. Oates’ book 
contribution to a exact 
distinctive oppor- 


is its more 
delineation of the 
tunity and role of the Christian pastor. 
The author puts his colleagues in his 
debt in cutting away some of the fuz- 
ziness of the confusion with regard to 
the relations of religion and psychia- 
try. One of the means he uses in doing 
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this appears in the frequent quotations 
from the Bible to make a psychological 
point. Something more than _proof- 
texting is achieved. It is refreshing to 
have this further confirmation of the 
fact that the native language of reli- 
gion is relevant to current human 
needs and technical, secular 
terminology less and less necessary in 
our discussions of pastoral responsi- 
bility. Technical vocabulary contrib- 
utes to scientific precision, but when 
the processes to which this vocabulary 
refers are understood, common-sense 
terms can be made to state the case 
equally well. What is even more im- 
portant is the fact that plain, under- 
standable communication reflects the 
pastor’s readiness to meet the person 
on his level and the desire to 
avoid the professional separation of 
the occult specialist from his patient. 
It is a cherished attribute of the Chris- 
tian pastor that, like his Master, he 
belongs to the people. The language of 
the Bible is the language of life in 
the dynamic as well as the formal 
sense, and the more we understand 
life the richer the meanings of the 
Scriptures may become. 
The book is a useful 
guide to pastoral care. 
—OreEN H. BAKER 
Dean of The Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School 
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own 


and reliable 


ROM LUTHER 
GAARD by Jaroslav 
( Concordia—$2.75 ) 


TO KIERKE- 
Pelikan 


Dr. Pelikan’s purpose in this volume 
is to show the influence of Lutheran- 
ism on philosophy, and philosophy on 
Lutheranism from the Reformation to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
He sees Melanchthon’s influence as an 
attempt to pervert true Lutheranism 





May 


almost at the source, being mostly un- 
der the spell of Humanism and Aris- 
totelianism. The 
in 1577 is credited 
Lutheran theology. 


Formula of Concord 


with restoring 
The Age of Orthodoxy, roughly the 


seventeenth century, was 


time when Lutheranism and 


largely a 
\ ristotel 
ian philosophy had their interaction 
Aristotle became a necessary introduc- 
tion to any specialized study, especially 
the ministry. Aristotelian terminology 
became the indispensable currency of 
culture. Following the Age of Ortho- 
doxy, the eighteenth century saw the 
ministry gradually becoming involved 
in theological and philosophical con- 
struction to the neglect of personal and 
human values. Dr. Pelikan shows how 
this age of rationalism finally produced 
in Immanuel Kant a destroyer of its 
very foundations. 

The nineteenth century saw _ the 
coming of Soren Kierkegaard, a kind 
of messiah of Lutheranism to restore 
all things. Kierkegaard is seen as one 
who made a beginning that is accept- 
able to Lutheranism both from a theo- 
logical as well as from a philosophical 
point of view. 

This tremendous undertaking is 
well done for the space given to it, but 
it actually amounts to a bare outline of 
the material covered. The book would 
be valuabie for a teacher of historical 
theology for its quick grasp and short, 
clear analysis of the interplay of forces 
within Lutheranism. 

—Myron C. MApDEN 
Chaplain of Kentucky 
State Hospital 


HE RELIGION OF A SOUND 

MIND by R. Lofton Hudson 

(Broadman—$1.50) 

This is a book of ten 
preached by Dr. Hudson to his con- 
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gregation in Shawnee, Oklahoma. His 
purpose in these sermons is to present 
his people with the fundamentals of 
mental hygiene and to show them how 
Christianity not only agrees with these 
rules but is also a power which helps 
us live by them. This type of preach- 
ing is a result of the increased interest 
of the clergy in the emotional ills of 
modern man. The author attempts to 
do for his people from the pulpit what 
Peter Marshall tried to do for the 
United States Senators through his 
prayers. 

The sermons are built around such 
practical themes as: How to 
from Worrying, Act Your Age, 
to Be Happy, and Growing Old Grace- 
fully. They of course vary in merit. 
The author always does a splendid job 


Keep 
How 


of presenting the case for mental hy- 
giene; in a few of the sermons he is a 


little we ak in helping us slay ives of bad 





emotional habits to break out of our 
bondage. 

The author’s usual procedure in 
each sermon is to show what psychol- 
ogy has to say on the stated area of 
mental hygiene, to show how the Bible 
is in agreement, and to conclude with 
an appeal to the congregation to try 
religion’s way to a sound mind. Some 
may feel that this is more teaching 
than preaching. Others may question 
the author’s habit of using his own 
people for his analogies. Still others 
may feel that this is the preaching of 
the future. The book is of value to 
pastors. It will them how one 
man has incorporated pastoral psych- 
ology into his pulpit. 


show 


—~WILLIAM E. HuLME 


Department of Religion 
Wartburg College 
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lasting marital happiness. A remembrance that %& 
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HIS BOOK, “Make Yours A Happy Marriage”, con- 

sists of 74 pages of sane Christian counsel and 

well reasoned suggestions for successful married 
life. Truly the blueprint of a happy marriage. 

The author, Dr. O. A. Geiseman, pastor of the 
Grace Lutheran Church, River Forest, Illinois, 
has drawn upon his 30 outsanding years of pas- 
toral experience in an effort to help young people 
start married life with complete and proper un- 
derstanding. 

Available with marriage certificate bound in 
book if desired. Write today for full details and 
a prices. Here is a gift you can give to your newly- 
yy Ay weds which will win their everlasting gratitude. 
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CLASSIFIED AD 





Religiousl y-oriented mselor, with train- 
ing analysis from Dr. Fritz Kunkel and 
Master's degree from U.S.C. School of Ke- 
ligion, is seeking part-time position in 
Chicago area. 32 years of age, one and one- 
half year's experience at individual and 
group counseling. Write Joseph Havens, 
918 Chapin Street, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

MY PEOPLE by 


patina VE 
‘Russell Dicks ( 
It is a wise minister who regularly 


de- 


his VO- 


Macmillan —$1.50) 


replenishes his library with new 


vetional materials. To enrich 
cabulary, give size to his thoughts, pre- 
vent stuffiness, and meet every special 
need with an appropriate approach, 
the alert pastor is on the lookout for 
further inspiration. 

This well- 


devotional the 


aid by 





PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 










May 


known specialist in pastoral care is an 
important contribution. A wide variety 
of prayers and scriptural suggestions 
are offered for the sick, the aged, for 
families, and the bereaved, along with 
an excellent selection of special 
prayers for the numerous events which 
occur in parish work. 

Russell Dicks always has a refresh- 
ing approach to pastoral effort and 
this book contains many sensitive in- 
sights to meet a host of occasions. 

-MeERL SCHIFFMAN 
Minister of Trinity Church 
Gowanda, New York 

HE THRESHOLD OF THE 

ABNORMAL by Werner Wolff 

( Hermitage—$6.50) 

Dr. Wolff, writing as a clinical psy- 
chologist, has given us in this volume 
a comprehensive survey of the field of 
abnormal psychology. He seeks to deal 
with the structure and genesis of ab- 
normal behavior rather than with its 
terminal stages, approaching the prob- 
lem from the “psychodynamic” point 
of view, which in this case means psy- 
choanalysis in its variant forms. His 
central thesis is that the personality is 
dependent upon an unconscious con- 
figuration which offers resistance to 
all forces which attempt to destroy or 
change the pattern and that neurotic 
symptoms attempts to establish 
equilibrium either by eliminating the 

the 
altering the 


> 


are 


sources of distress, by repairing 
damage or by drastically 
configuration. 

The book contains a bibliography of 
2500 items and gives evidence of wide 
reading. It is well-written and contains 
a number of sympathetic references to 
religion. 

ANTON T. BoIsen 
Chaplain of Elgin State Hospital 
Elgin, Illinois 
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1951 MAN OF THE MONTH 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


“In 1945 a significant new development 
took place in one of the major theologi- 
cal seminaries: Dr. Wayne E. Oates, 
a young Baptist minister, began his 
work at the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky. 
As a minister serving a rural church 
while he was teaching psychology and 
philosophy at Wake Forest College, 
he saw the need for a careful under- 
standing of suffering people. He had 
been challenged by a doctor who re- 
ferred a patient to him, saying: “I have 
done what a doctor can do for you. 
You should call the preacher. He can 
help you. 

“The woman sent her small son to 
find Dr. Oates and asked him to visit 
her. During his first call the woman un- 
burdened an involved story of marital 
unhappiness, personal guilt, and morbid 
despair. Not knowing what else to do, 
and overwhelmed by the complexity of 
the woman’s plight, Oates simply lis- 
tened, without condemnation and with 
out sentimentality. At the conclusion of 





her story, he told her he would like to 
think and pray about the whole thing 
and asked her if she would like him to 
pray with her. Simply listening to her 
story, giving her carefully selected lit- 
erature, and reassuring her with prayer 
were the only things he knew to do. 
Much to his surprise, the woman who 
had hitherto been confined to her bed 
was able now to do her housework. 
Soon she became interested in small 
group meetings at her neighbor’s home. 

“Not long after this, the doctor who 
had referred the woman to Oates was 
appointed to a state institution staff. Be- 
fore he left, he said to Oates: ‘We are 
entering upon a whole new understand- 
ing of the nature of disease. I believe 
this will draw the minister closer to 
the work of a doctor. You train your- 
self for this. I don’t know where you 
will get the training, but wherever you 
can find anybody who knows anything 
about it, listen to him.” 


From then on Wayne Oates listened 


—listened with head, ears, but mostly 
with his heart. The Christian Pastor, 
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ELMER H. HOEFER 
Pastor of 


St. Peter's 


Pastor Elmer H. Hoefer says 
“These Leaflets are a 

Great help to me in my 
ministry to sick shut-ins” 


COMFORT «xo STRENGTH 





E. & R. Church 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“We have long need- 
ed material of this 
kind.’’—Rev. Russell 
Dicks, Duke Univer- 
sity Divinity School 


Judge for Yourself! Send Today for Free Samples! 


Address: COMFORT and STRENGTH, 3402 Longfellow, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Something different in pastoral aids! Twenty-four leaflets a year, 
each thoughtfully prepared for its purpose by experienced clergy- 
men and clinically-trained chaplains. Attractively printed, easy to 
read, dealing with problems such as fear, loneliness, anxiety, etc. 
Exactly what the name suggests—COMFORT AND STRENGTH for 
a period of critical need! Single subscription a dollar a year; only 
30 cents each in quantities of 200 or more. 
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Devoted to the wishes of a discriminating 
clientele and catering to their every want 
and embracing all the advantages of a de- 
lightful boardwalk hotel. 


Spacious Colorful Lounges — Sun Tan 
Decks atop — Open and inclosed Solaria ~ 
Salt Water Baths in rooms — Garage on 


premises. Courteous atmosphere throughout. 


FAMOUS FIESTA LOUNGE 
RENOWNED FOR FINE FOOD 


Under Ownership Management 











our Selection for this month, is the 
distilled essence of 
of his rich experience in applying the 
psychological principles which he has 
learned to the everyday functions of 
the Christian minister. 


To quote Dr. Jesse Halsey, Profes- 
sor of Pastoral Theology and Litur- 
gics, McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary: “This is not just another book 
on an old subject. It makes a man 
realize the seriousness of his work— 
“the cure of souls.” 

ATLANTIC CITY’S brass tacks. It is comprehensive and 
HOTEL OF DISTINCTION inclusive. It is evangelical and psycho- 
logical. Its contents will repay long 
time exploration though a hasty rea 
ing immediately yields a harvest.... [i jig 
We commend the book most highly; 
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ROUGH THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD 
lract a 
HRIST | by GEORGIA HARKNESS yee 
/ From the scripture, prayers, and soul-probing questions ol an 
in this unique devotional manual will come a deeper, fir res] 
richer understanding of Christian living. The daily read- 
ings are based on Jesus’ most memorable words, arranged den Y 
systematically and applied to the needs of men and women \ pari: 
today. Rich with resources for worship and study, offering *. out 
a wealth of fresh, biblical meditations for daily devotions, 
THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD brings personal guidance om 





toward the richness of a Christ-centered life. Pocket 


Size. $1.25 


THE WAY TO POWER AND POISE 


by E. STANLEY JONES 

Fifty-two weeks of daily meditation, leading every Chris- 
tian into a living experience of the Holy Spirit, source of 
all power and poise. Here is the ultimate solution to the 
spiritual problems every modern man and woman faces. 
“Full of helpful and balanced insights, both for personal 
meditation and for preaching illustrations . . . The modern 
literature of psychology and psychiatry are used for con- 
structive Christian teaching.”--Advance. 348 Paces. Pocket 
Size. $1.25 
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more than 400 successful pastors which 


Mg- Bde it possible for them to increase their church attendance from 30 to 60 per cent; to increase 


ead- ir church collections from 20 te 50 per cent; 
‘ their sphere of influence; 
i child in their respective communities. 
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$23 Ottawa Ave. 
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rts those who do not attend any church services. 


{parish paper keeps you in touch with mem- 


No obligat ion, oF 


saves their time but also broad- 
Gospel to every man, woman 


this Book Tells You How a Parish Paper Will... 


is your personal representative, entering 
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Save Your Time 

It makes far more pastoral 
ever hope to make personally. 
comfort to the sick and shut-in. 
formed. 


ealls than you ean 
It brings joy and 
It keeps all in- 


Add to Church Finances 

Parish paper publishers report that collections 
always improve as members and friends take a 
zreater interest in the program of their church. 
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ARE YOU MEETING TODAY'S 
PROBLEMS IN TODAY'S WAYS? 


LIFE WITH BABY 


LIFE WITH JUNIOR 


LIFE WITH GRANDPA 


Studies the patterns of normal 


child development. 


With special emphasis on inter- 
family relationships. Filmed in 
cooperation with the Child Study 
Association of America. 


How can older people gain securi- 
ty, be spared loneliness, and con- 
tinue to contribute to the com- 
munity ? 





SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS 


MAN IN THE 20th 
CENTURY 


A stimulating film for those seek- 
ing sounder values, and a plea for 
saner living. 


Material progress is at its peak, 
but the daily routine brings bore- 
dom and dissatisfaction. How can 


20th century man find peace and 
happiness? 





PROBLEM DRINKERS 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


A film whose warning is clear, but 
whose message is one of hope and 
courage. 


Marriage, the founding of a fami- 
ly. hold today, as they always have, 
greater promise of self-realization 
than any other course in life. The 
March of Time frankly surveys 
the problem of broken homes. 


16mm, sound, black and white, 2 reels 


Forum Films 


$55.00 


For further information, write 


The March of Time Forum Films 


369 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 














